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any of our four classes, unless her wars with 
Pisa may be thought to connect her with Tus- 
cany.* 

After several years of transient hostility and 
precarious truce, the Guelf cities of Lombardy 
engaged in a regular and protracted war with 
Frederic IJ. or more properly, with their Ghibe- 
lin adversaries. Few events of this contest 
deserve particular notice. Neither party ever 
obtained such decisive advantages as had alter- 
nately belonged to Frederic Barbarossa and the 


Lombard Confederacy, during the war of the| 


preceding century. A defeat of the Milanese by 
the emperor at Corte Nuova, in 1237, was bal- 
anced by his unsuccessful siege of Brescia the 
next year. The Pisans assisted Frederic to gain 
a great naval victory over the Genoese fleet, in 
1241; but he was obliged to rise from the block- 
ade of Parma which had left the standard of 
Ghibelinism in i248. Ultimately, however, the 
strength of the house of Swabia was exhausted 
by so tedious a struggle; the Ghibelins of Italy 
had their vicissitudes of success; but their coun- 
try, and even themselves, lost more and more of 
the ancient connexion with Germany. 

In this resistance to Frederic I., the Lombards 
were much indebted to the constant support of 
Gregory IX., and his successor Innocent IV. ; and 
the Guelf, or the church party, were used as sy- 
nonymous terms. These pontiffs bore an un- 
quenchable hatred to the house of Swabia. No 
concessions mitigated their animosity ; no recon- 
ciliation was sincere. Whatever faults may be 
imputed to Frederic, it is impossible for any one, 
not blindly devoted to the court of Rome, to de- 
ny, that he was iniquitously proscribed by her 
unprincipled ambition. His real crime was the 
inheritance of his ancestors, and the name of 
Swabia. In 1239, he was excommunicated by 
Gregory [X. To this he was tolerably accustom- 
ed by former experience; but the sentence was 
attended by an absolution of his subjects from 
their allegiance and a formal deposition. These 
sentences were not very effective upon men of vig- 
orous minds, or upon those whose passions were 
engaged in their cause; but they influenced both 
those who feared the threatenings of the clergy, 
and those who wavered already as to their line 
of political conduct. In the fluctuating state 
of Lombardy, the excommunication of Frederic 
undermined his interests even in the cities, 
like Parma, that had been friendly, and seem- 
ed to identify the cause of his enemies with 
that of religion; a prejudice artfully fomented by 
means of calumnies propagated against himself, 
and which the conduct of such leading Ghibelins 
as Eccelin, who lived in an open defiance of God 
and man, did not contribute to lessen. In 1240 
Gregory proceeded to publish a crusade against 
Frederic, as if he had been an open enemy to 

*I have taken no notice of Piedmont in this 
division. The history of that country is far less 
elucidated by ancient or modern writers than 
that of other parts of Italy. It was at this time 
divided between the counts of Savoy and mar- 
quises of Montferrat. But Asti, Chieri, and Tu- 
rin, especially the two former, appear to have 
had a republican form of government. They 
were however not absolutely independent.— 
The only Piedmontese city that can properly be 
considered as a separate state, in the thirteenth 
century, was Vercelli; and even there the bishop 
seems to have possessed a sort of temporal sov- 
ereignty. 


{of the house of Swabia. 


religion; which he revenged by putting to death 
all the prisoners he made who wore the cross. 
There was one thing wanting to make the expul- 
sion of the emperor from the Christian common- 
wealth more complete. Gregory IX. accordingly 
projected, and Innocent IV. carried into effect, 
the convocation of a general council. This was 
held at Lyons, an imperial city, but over which 
Frederic could no longer retain his supremacy. 
In this assembly, where one hundred and forty 
prelates appeared, the question, whether Fred- 
eric ought to be deposed, was solemnly discus- 
sed; he submitted to defend himself by his advo- 
cates; and the pope in the presence, though 
without formally collecting the suffrages of the 


council, pronounced a sentence, by which Fred- | 
‘of its cities. 


eric’s excommunication was renewed, the em- 
pire and all his kingdoms taken away, and his 
subjects absolved from their fidelity. This is the 
most pompous act of usurpation in all the re- 
cords of the church of Rome; and the tacit ap- 
probation of a general council seemed to incorpo- 
rate the pretended right ot deposing kings, 
which might have passed asa mad vaunt of 
Gregory VII. and his successors, with the es- 
‘tablished faith of Christendom. 


Upon the death of Frederic II. in 1250, he left 
to his son Conrad a contest to maintain for every 
part of his inheritance, as well as for the imperial 
crown. Eut the vigor of the house of Swabia 
was gone; Conrad was reduced to fight for 
the kingdom of Naples, the only succession 
which he could hope to secure, against the troops 
of Innocent 1V., who still pursued his family 
with implacable hatred, and claimed that king- 
dom as forfeited to its feudal superior, the Holy 
See. After Conrad’s premature death, which 
happened in 1254, the throne was filled by his 
illegitimate brother Manfred, who retained it by 
his bravery and address, in despite of the popes, 
till they were compelled to call in the assistance | 
of a more powerful arm. 

The death of Conrad brings to a termination 

that period in Italian history which we have de- 
scribed as nearly co-extensive with the greatness 
It is perhaps upon the 
whole the most honorable to Italy; that, in which | 
she displayed most of national energy and patri- | 
otism. A Florentine or Venitian may dwell with 
pleasure upon later times; but a Lombard will 
cast back his eye across the desert of centuries, 
till it reposes on the field of Legnano. Great) 
changes followed in the foreign and internal pol- 
icy, in the moral and military character of Italy. 
But before we descend to the next period, it will 
be necessary to remark some material circum- 
stances in that which has just past under our re- 
view. : 

The successful resistance of the Lombard cities 

tosuch princes as both the Frederics must as- 
tonish a reader, who brings to the story of these 
middle ages notions derived from modern times. | 
But when we consider not only the ineffectual | 
control which could be exerted over a feudal ar- | 
my, bound only toa short term of service, and | 
reluctantly kept in the field at its own cost, but! 
the peculiar distrust and disaffection with which | 
many German princes regarded the house of} 
Swabia, less reason will appear for surprise. | 
Nor did the kingdom of Naples, almost always in 
agitation, vield any material aid to the second 
Frederic. The main cause, however, of that; 
triumph which attended Lombardy was the in-| 


trinsic energy of a free government. From the! 


eleventh century, when the cities became virtu- 


‘ally republican, they put out those vigorous shoots 


| Como. 


which are the growth of freedom alone. Their 
domestic feuds, their mutual wars, the fierce as- 
saults .of their national enemies, checked not 
their strength, their wealth, or their population ; 
but, rather as the limbs are nerved by labor and 
hardship, the republics of Italy grew in vigor and 
courage, through the conflicts they sustained. 
If we but remember what savage license prevail- 
ed during the ages that preceded their rise, the 
rapine of public robbers, or of feudal nobles little 
differing from robbers, the contempt of industri- 
ous arts, the inadequacy of penal laws, and the 
impossibility of carrying them into effect, we 
shall form some notion of the change which was 
wrought in the condition of Italy by the growth 
In comparison with the blessings of 
industry protected, injustice controlled, emula- 
tion awakened, the disorders which ruffled their 
surface appear slight and momentary. I speak 


‘only of this first stage of their independence, and 


chiefly of the twelfth century, before those civil 
dissensions had reached their height, by which 
the glory and prosperity of Lombardy were soon 
to be subverted. 

We have few authentic testimonies as to the 


\domestic improvement of the free Italian cities, 


while they still deserved the name. But we may 
perceive by history, that their power and popu- 
lation, according to their extent of territory, 
were almost incredible. In Galvaneus Flamma, 


'a Milanese writer, we find a curious statistical 


account of that city in 1288, which though of a 
date about thirty years after its liberties had 
been overthrown by usurpation, must be consid- 


‘ered as implying a high degree of previous 


advancement, even if we meke allowance, as 
probably we should, for some exaggeration. The 
inhabitants are reckoned at 200,000; the private 
houses 13,000; the nobility alone dwelt in sixty 
streets: 8000 gentlemen, or heavy cavalry (mil- 
ites) might be mustered from the city and its dis- 
trict, and 240,000 men capable of arms; a force 


‘sufficient, the writer observes, to crush all the 


Saracens. There were in Milan six hundred no- 


\taries, two hundred physicians, eighty school- 


masters, and fifty transcribersof manuscripts. In 
the district were one hundred and fifty castles with 
adjoining villages. Such was the state of Milan, 
Flamma concludes, in 1288; it is not for me to 


say, whether it has gained or lost ground since that 
| time.* 


At this period, the territory of Milan was 
not perhaps more extensive than the county of 
Surrey; it was bounded, ata little distance, on al- 
most every side, by Lodi, or Pavia, or Bergamo, or 
It is possible, however, that Flamma may 
have meant to include some ofthese as dependen- 
cies of Milan, though not strictly united with it. 
How flourishing must the state of cultivation 
have been in such a country, which not only 
drew no supplies from any foreign land, but ex- 


*Murtoria, Script. Rerum Italic. t. xi. This 
expression of Flamma may seem to intimate, that 
Milan had declined in his time, which was about 
1340. Yet as she had been continually advan- 
cing in power, and had not yet experienced a- 
ny tyrannical government, I cannot imagine this 
to have been the case; and the same Flamma, 
who is a great flatterer of the Visconti, and has 
dedicated: a particular work to the praises of Az- 
zo, asserts therein, that he had greatly improved 
the beauty and convenience of the city ; though 
Brescia, Cremona, and other places had declined. 
Azarius too, a writer of the same age, makes a 
similar representation. 
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It was in the 
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the pressure of extreme famine. Brescia tried 


lelect, by the name 


of podesta, a citizen of some 


best age of their liberties, immediately after the {all the resources of a skilful engineer against the | neighboring state, as their general, their crimi- 


battle of Legnano, that the Milanese commenced |second Frederic; and swerved not from her|nal judge, and preserver of the peace. 


The last 


the great canal which conducts the waters of the |steadiness, when that prince, imitating an atro-|duty was frequently arduous, and required a vig- 


Tesino to their capital, a work very extraordina- icious precedent of his grandfather at the seige of 


ry for that time. During the same period, the 
cities gave proofs of internal prosperity, that in 
many instances have descended to our own ob- 
servation, in the solidity and magnificence of 
their architecture. Ecclesiastical structures were 
perhaps more splendid in France and England ; 
but neither country could pretend to match the 
palaces and public buildings, the streets flagged 
with stone, the bridges of the same material, or 
the commodious private houses of Italy. 

The courage of these cities was wrought some- 
times to a tone of insolent defiance, through the 
security inspired by their means of defence. 


From the time of the Romans, to that when the| 


use of gunpowder came to prevail, little change 


was made, or perhaps could be, in that part of 


military science which relates to the attack and 
defence of fortified places. We find precisely 
the same engines of offence; the cumbrous tow- 
ers, from which arrows were shot at the besieged, 
the machines from which stones were discharged, 
the battering rams which assailed the walls, and 
the basket-work covering (the vinea or testudo 
of the ancients, and the gattus or chatchateil ofthe 
middle ages) under which those who pushed the 
battering engine were protected from the enemy. 
On the other hand, a city was fortified with a 
strong wall of brick or marble, with towers raised 
upon it at intervals, and a deep moat in front. 
Sometimes the ante-mural or barbacan was ad- 
ded ; a rampart of less height, which impeded the 
approach of the hostile engines. The gates were 
guarded with portcullises; an invention, which 
as well as the barbacan, was borrowed from the 
Saracens. With such advantages for defence, a 
numerous and intrepid body of burghers might 
not unreasonably stand at bay against a powerful 
army ; and as the consequences of capture were 


|Crema, exposed his prisoners upon his battering 
lengines to the stones that were hurled by their 
|fellow-citizens upon the walls. 

Of the government which existed in the re- 
publics of Italy during the twelfth and thirteenth 
jcenturies, no definite sketch can be traced.— 
The chroniclers of those times are few and jejune ; 
and, as is usual with contemporaries, rather inti- 
imate than describe the civil polity of their re- 
spective countries. It would indeed be a weary 
itask, if it were even possible, to delineate the con- 
istitutions of thirty or forty little states which were 
jin perpetual fluctuation. The magistrates elect- 
ed in almost all of them, when they first began to 
shake off the jurisdiction of their count or bish- 
op, styled consuls; a word very expressive to 
an Italian ear, since, in the darkest ages, tradi- 
tion must have preserved some acquaintance 
with the republican government of Rome. The 
consuls were always annual; and their office com- 
prehended the command of the national militia in 
war, as well as the administration of justice, and 
preservation of public order; but their number 
was various; two, four, six, or eventwelve. In 
their legislative and deliberative councils, the 
| Lombards still copied the Roman constitution, or 
perhaps fell naturally into the form most calcula- 
ted to unite sound discretion with the exercise of 
popular sovereignty. A council of trust and se- 
crecy (della credenza) was composed of a small 


number of persons who took the management of 
public affairs, and may be called the ministers of 


the state. But the decision upon matters of gen- 
eral importance, treaties of alliance or declarations 
of war, the choice of consuls or ambassadors, be- 
longed to the general council. This appears not 
| to have been uniformly constituted in every city; 
jand, according to its composition, the govern- 


| 


most terrible, while resistance was seldom hope-|ment was more or less democratical. An ulti- 
less, we cannot wonder at the desperate bravery | mate sovereignty, however was reserved to the 
of so many besieged towns. Indeed it seldom /|mass of the people; and a parliament or general 
happened that one of considerable size was taken, | assembly was held to deliberate on any change in 
except by famine or treachery. Tortona did not|the form of constitution. 

submit to Frederic Earbarossa, till the besiegers} About the latter end of the twelfth century, a 
had corrupted with sulphur the only fountain}new and singular species of magistracy was in- 
that supplied the citizens; nor Crema, till her|troduced into the Lombard cities. During the 
walls were overtopped by the battering engines.|tyranny of Frederic I. he had appointed officers 
Ancona* held out a noble example of sustaining |of his own, called podestas, instead of the elec- 


——|tive consuls. It is remarkable that this memo- 
*This city, the most southern of all those at-/rial of despotic power should not have excited 


tached to the league of Lombardy, contained a-jinsuperable alarm and disgust in the free repub- 
bout twelve thousand inhabitants, enriched by ilies. But, on the contrary, they almost universal- 
maritime commerce, and confident in the strength | ly, after the peace of Constance, revived an office 
of their almost unassailable position. Their town] which had been abrogated when they first rose 
beautifully situated on the extremity of a pro-|in rebellion against Frederic. From experience 





montory, which surrounded a magnificent port,|as we must presume, of the partiality which 
. = . } . . . . . * pe . . 

presented on the side open to the continent only|their domestic factions carried into the adminis- 

precipitous rocks, with the exception of a single | tration of justice, it became a general practice to 


causeway. The citizens had accordingly re-| Li alight hada Deasatacehlaediietttl 

pulsed successfully for ages all the attacks of the| Such was the food on which had long subsisted 
barbarians, and all the pretensions of the emper-,|a young and beautiful woman. 
ors. 


j Observing one 
The archbishop, Christian, arrived before|day a soldier summoned to battle, but unable 


Ancona in the beginning of April, 1174, and in-| from hunger to proceed, she refused her breast 
vested the city with an army levied among the|to the child whom she suckled; offered it to the 
Ghibelins of Tuscany and Ombria. The people| warrior; and sent him, thus refreshed, to shed 
of Ancona repulsed their attack with their accus-| is blood for his country. Eut to whatever dis- 
tomed bravery. But hunger, more formidable|tress the people of Ancona were reduced, they 
than the sword, soon menaced them. The pre-| rejected every proposal to capitulate. At length 
ceding harvests had failed; their granaries were|the succor invoked from the Guelfs of Ferrara 
empty; and an enemy’s fleet closed their port.|and Romagna approached; Christian saw the 
They saw the harvest ripen, without the possi-| fires which they lighted on the mountain of Fal- 
bility of a single sack of corn reaching them. All| cognara, about four miles from Ancona; and, un- 
human subsistence was soon exhausted: undis-|able to give them battle with an army exhausted 
mayed, however, they tried to support existence| by the fatigues of along siege, he hastily re- 
with the herbs and shell-fish which they gather-| treated. : 

ed from their rocks, or with the leather which; [This note is added from Sismondi’s History 
commerce had accumulated in their magazines.| of the Italian Republics by Ed. Hist. Fam. Lib.] 

i 


orous as Well as an upright magistrate. Offences 
against the laws and security of the common- 
wealth were during the middle ages as often, 
perhaps more often, committed by the rich and 
oowerful, than by the inferior class of society. 
Rude and licentious manners, family feuds and 
private revenge, or the mere insolence of 
strength, rendered the execution of criminal jus- 
tice, practically and in every day’s experience, 
what it is now in theory, a necessary protection 
to the poor against oppression. The sentence of 
a magistrate against a powerful offender was not 
pronounced without danger of tumult; it was sel- 
dom executed without force. A convicted crim- 
inal was not, as at present the stricken deer of 
society, whose disgrace his kindred shrink from 
participating, and whose memory they strive to 
forget. Imputing his sentence to iniquity, or 
glorying in an act, which the laws of his fellow 
citizens, but not their sentiments, condemned, 
he stood upon his defence amidst a circle of 
friends. The law was to be enforced not against 
an individual, but a family; not against a family, 
but a faction; not perhaps against a local fac- 
tion, but the whole Guelf or Ghibelin name, 
which might become interested in the quarrel. 
The podesta was to arm the republic against her 
refractory citizen; his house was to be besieged 
and razed to the ground, his defenders to be 
quelled by violence ; and thus the people, become 
familiar with outrage and homicide under the 
command of their magistrates, were more disposed 
to repeat such scenes at the instigation of their 
passions. 

The podesta was sometimes chosen in a gen- 
eral assembly, sometimes by a select number of 
citizens. His office was annual, though prolong- 
ed in peculiar emergencies. He was invariably 
a man of noble family, even in those cities which 
exclude their own nobility from any share in the 
government. He received a fixed salary, ond 
was compelled to remain in the city, after the ex- 
piration of his office, for the purpose of answer- 
ing such charges as might be adduced against 
his conduct. He could neither marry a native of 
the city, nor have any relation resident within 
the district, nor even, so great was their jeal- 
ousy, eat or drink in the house of any citizen. 
The authority of these foreign magistrates was 
not by any means alike in all cities. In some he 
seems to have superseded the consuls, and com- 
manded the armies in war. In others, as Milan 
and Florence, his authority was merely judicial. 
We find, in some of the old annals, the years 
headed by the names of the podestas, as by 
those of the consuls in the history of Rome. 

The effects of the evil spirit of discord, that had 
so fatally breathed upon the republics of Lombardy 
were by no means confined to national interests, 
or tothe grand distinction of Guelf and Ghibe- 
lin. Dissensions glowed in the heart of every 
city, and as the danger of foreign war became 
distant, these grew more fierce and unappeasa- 
ble. The feudal system had been established 
upon the principle of territorial aristocracy ; it 
maintained the authority, itencouraged the pride 
ofrank. Hence, when the rural nobility were 
compelled to take up their residence in cities, 
they preserved the ascendency of birth and rich- 
es. From the natural respect which is shewn to 
these advantages, all offices of trust and conmand 
were shared amongst them; it is not material 
whether this were by positive right, or continual 
usage. A limited aristocracy of this description, 
where the inferior citizens possess the right of 
selecting their magistrates by free suffrage from 
a numerous body of nobles, is not among the 
worst forms of government, and affords no con- 















temptible security against oppression and anar- 
chy. This regimen appears to have prevailed in 
most of the Lombard cities during the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries; though, in so great a de- 
ficiency of authentic materials, it would be too 
peremptory to assert this as an unequivocal truth. 
There is one very early instance, in the year 
1041, of a civil war at Milan between the capi- 
tanei, or vassals of the empire, and the plebeian 
burgesses, which was appeased by the mediation 
of Henry III. This is ascribed to the ill treat- 
ment which the latter experienced ; as was usual 


enough in all parts of Europe, but which was| 
endured with inevitable submission every where | 
In this civil war, which lasted three years, 


else. j 
the nobility were obliged to leave Milan, and to 
carry on the contest in the adjacent plains; and 
one of their class, by 
moved by ambition, or by virtuous indignation 


against tyranny, put himself at the head of the| 


people. 

From this time we scarcely find any mention 
of dissentions among the two orders, till after 
the peace of Constance; a proof, however defec- 


tive the contemporary annals may be, that such | 


disturbances had neither been frequent nor se- 
rious. A schism between the nobles and people 
is noticed to. have occurred at Faenza in 1185. 
A serious civil war of some duration broke out 
between them at Brescia in 1200. From this 
time mutual jealousies interrupted the domestic 
tranquility of other cities, but it was about 1220 
that they appear to have taken a decided aspect 
of civil war; within a few years of that epoch, 
the question of aristocratical or popular com- 
mand was tried by arms in Milan, Piacenza, Mo- 
dena, Cremona, and Bologna. 

It would be vain to enter upon the merits of 
these feuds, which the meagre historians of the 
time are seldom much disposed to elucidate, and 
which they saw with their own prejudices. A 


writer of the present age would shew little philos- | 


ophy, if he were to heat his passions by the re- 
flection, as it were, of those forgotten animosi- 
ties, and aggravate, like a partial contemporary, 
the failings of one or another faction. We have 
no deed of positive testimony to acquaint us 
with the general tenor of their history. We 
know that a nobility is always insolent, that a 
populace is always intemperate; and may safe- 


ly presume, that the former began, as the latter | 


ended, by injustice and abuse of power. At one 
time the aristocracy, not content with seeing the 
annual magistrates selected 


bulk of the citizens from suffrage. 
the merchants, grown proud by riches, and con- 
fident of their strength, would aim at obtaining 
the honors of the state, which had been reserved 
to the nobility. This is the inevitable conse- 
quence of commercial wealth, and indeed of 
treedom and social order, which are the parents 
of wealth. 


be relaxed, or the possessors must perish along 
with them. In one or two cities, a temporary 
compromise was made through the intervention 


of the pope, whereby offices of public trust from | 


the highest to the lowest, were divided, in equal | 
proportions or otherwise, between the nobles| 
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name Lanzon, whether! 


from their body, | 
would endeavor by usurpation to exclude the| 
At another, | 


There is in the progress of civiliza-| 
tion a term at which exclusive privileges must | 





degree of weight not at all surprising to those 
who consider the spirit of mutual attachment 
which belongs to such fraternities; and we shall 
see a more striking instance of this hereafter in 
the republic of Florence. To so formidable and 
organized a democracy, the nobles opposed their 
numerous families, the generous spirit that be- 
longs to high birth, the influence of wealth and 
established name. The members of each distin- 
guished family appear to have lived in the same 
street; their houses were fortified with square 
massive towers of commanding height, and wore 
the semblance of castles within the walls of a 
city. Brancaleon, the famous senator of Rome, 
destroyed one hundred and forty of these do- 
mestic entrenchments, which were constantly 
|serving the purpose of civil broils and outrage. 
Expelled, as frequently happened, from the city, 
it was in the power of the nobles to avail them- 
selves of their superiority in the use of cavalry, 
and to lay waste the district, till weariness of an 
|unprofitable contention reduced the citizens to 
|terms of compromise. But, when all these re- 
|sources were ineffectual, they were tempted or 
forced to sacrifice the public liberty to their own 
| welfare, and lent their aid to a foreign master or 
a domestic usurper: 

In all these scenes of turbulence, whether the 
|contest was between the nobles and people, or 
the Guelf and Ghibelin factions, no mercy was 
shown by the conquerors. The vanquised lost 
their homes and fortunes, and retiring to other 
cities of their own party, waited for the oppor- 
|tunity of revenge. Ina popular tumult, the hou- 
ses of the beaten side were frequently levelled to 
the ground; not perhaps from a sort of senseless 
fury, which Muratori inveighs against, but on 
account of the injury which these fortified hou- 
ses inflicted upon the lower citizens. The most 
deadly hatred is that which men exasperated by 
proscription and forfeiture bear to their country; 
nor have we need to ask any other cause for the 
|calamities of Italy, than the bitterness with which 
jan unsuccessful faction was thus pursued into 
}banishments. When the Ghibelins were return- 
jing to Florence, after a defeat given to the pre- 
|vailing party in 1260, it was proposed among 
|them to demolish the city itself which had cast 
them out; and but for the persuasion of one man, 
Farinata degl’ Uberti, their revenge would have 
thus extinguished all patriotism. It is to this 
that we must ascribe their proneness to call in 
assistance from every side} and to invite any ser- 
vitude, for the sake of retaliating upon their ad- 
versaries. ‘The simple love of public liberty is in 
general, I fear, too abstract a passion to glow 
| warmly in the human breast; and though often 
invigorated as well as determined by personal 
animosities and predilection, is as frequently ex- 
| tinguished by the same cause. 

Independently of the two leading differences 
| which embattled the citizens of an Italian state, 
their form of Government and their relation to 
the empire, there were others more contempti- 
|ble, though not less mischievous. In every city 
the quarrels of private families became the foun- 
dation of general schism, sedition and proscrip- 
tion. Sometimes these blended themselves with 
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| were found by her attendants stretched lifeless 
}by each other’sside. Socruelan outrage wrought 
the Gieremei to madness; they formed alliances 
|with some neighboring republics; the Lamber- 
jtazzi took the same measures; and after a fight 
jin the streets of Bologna, of forty days duration, 
ithe latter were driven out of the city, with all 
ithe Ghibelins, their political associates. Twelve 
ithousand citizens were condemned to banish- 
jment; their houses razed and their estates con- 
ifiscated. Florence was at rest, till, in 1215, the 
jassassination of an individual produced a mortal 
ifeud between the families Buondelmonti and 
|Uberti, in which all the city took a part. An 
|Outrage committed at Pistoja, in 1300, split the 
jinhabitants into the parties of Bianchi and Neri; 
jand these spreading to Florence, created one of 
jthe most virulent divisions which annoyed that 
jrepublic. In one of the changes which attended 
this little ramification of faction, Floreuce expel- 
lled a young citizen who had borne offices of 
|magistracy, and espoused the cause of the Bian- 
ichi. Dante Alighieri retired to the courts of some 
|Ghibelin prinees, where his sublime and inven- 
itive mind, in the gloom of exile, completed that 
loriginal combination of vast and extravagant 
|conceptions with keen political satire, which has 
‘given immortality to his name, and even lustre to 
the petty contests of his time. 

In the earlier stages of the Lombard republics, 
itheir differences, as well mutual as domestic, had 
‘been frequently appeased by the mediation of the 
emperors; and the loss of this salutary influence 
imay be considered as no slight evil attached to 
that absolute emancipation which Italy attained 
lin the thirteenth century. The popes sometimes 
lendeavored to interpose an authority, which, 
jthough not quite so direct, was held in greater 
| veneration ; and if their own tempers had been 
jalways pure from the selfish and vindictive pas- 
isions of those whom they influenced, might have 
‘produced more general and permanent good. 
| But they considered the Ghibelins as their own 

peculiar enemics, and the triumph of the oppo- 
}site faction as the church’s best security. Greg- 
lory X. and Nicolas 1II., whether from benevo- 
\lent motives, or because their jealousy of Charles 
of Anjou, while at the head of the Guelfs, sug- 
lgested the revival of a Ghibelin party as a coun- 
|terpoise to his power, distinguished their pontifi- 
leate by enforcing measures of reconciliation in all 
lItalian cities; but their successors returned to the 
|ancient policy and prejudices of Rome. 

The singular history of an individual far less 
elevated in station than popes or emperors, Fra 
Giovanni di Vicenza, belongs to these times, and 
‘to this subject. This Dominican friar began his 
leareer at Bologna in 1233, preaching the cessation 
of war and forgiveness of injuries. He repaired 
from thence to Padua, to Verona, and the neigh- 
boring cities. At his command men laid down 
| their instruments of war, and embraced their en- 
‘emies. With that susceptibility of transient im- 
|pulse natural to popular governments, several 
|republics emplored him to reform their laws and 
jto settle their differences. A general meeting 
| was summoned in the plain of Paquara, upon the 
| banks of the Adige. The Lombards poured them- 





the grand distinction of Guelf and Ghibelin;!selyves forth from Romagna and the cities of the 
sometimes they were more nakedly conspicuous. | March; Guelf and Ghibelins, nobles and burgh- 


and the people. This also is no bad expedient, | This may be illustrated by one or two prominent ers, free citizens and tenantry of feudal lords, 


and proved singularly efficacious in appeasing 
the dissensions of ancient Rome. 

There is, however, a natural reponderance in 
the popular scale, which, in a fair trial, invaria- 
bly gains on that of the less numerous class. 
The artizans, who composed the bulk of the pop- 
ulation, were arranged in companies according 
to their occupations. Sometimes, as at Milan, 
they formed separate associations, with rules for 
their internal government. These clubs, called 


examples. Imilda de’ Lambertazzi,a noble young} marshalled around their carrocios, caught from 


jlady of Bologna, was surprised by her brothers 
in a secret interview with Loniface Gieremei, 
whose family had long been separated by the 
most inveterate enmity from her own. She had 
|just time to escape; while the Lambertazzi des- 
|patched her lover with their poisoned daggers. 
Un her return, she found his body still warm, 
and a faint hope suggested the remedy of suck- 
ing the venom from his wounds. but it only 


at Milan la Motta and la Credenza, obtained a | communicated itself to her own veins; and they}jan cities, he aimed at becoming their master; 


ithe lips of the preacher the iliusive promise of 


‘universal peace. They submitted to agreements 
dictated by Fra Giovanni, which contain little 
‘else than a mutual amnesty ; whether it were that 
their quarrels had been really without object, or 
| that he had dexterously avoided to determine the 
‘real points of contention. But power and repu- 
| tation suddenly acquired are transitory. Not sat- 
lisfied with being the legislator and arbiter of Ital- 
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ona, to obtain a grant of absolute sovereignty. 

Changed from an apostle . an usurper, the fate | 
of Giovanni might be predicted; and he speedily | 
gave place to those, who, though they made a} 
worse use of their power, had, in the eyes of | 


mankind, more natural pretensions to possess it. 


PART HI. 
State of Italy after the extinction of the 
Conquest of Naples by Charles of Anjou 


House of Swabia— 
—The Lombard Re- 


publics become severally subjects to Princes or Usurpers—The | 


Visconti of Milan—their Aggrandizement—Decline of the im- 
perial authority over Italy—Interna! state of Rome—Rienzi— 
Florence—her forms of Government historically traced to the 
end of the fourteenth Century—Congquest of Pisa—Pisa—its 
Commerce, naval wars with Genoa, and Decay—Genoa—her 
Contentions wit Venice—War of Chioza—Government of 


Genoa—Venice—her Origin and Prosperity—Veuetian Gov- | 


ernment—its Vices—Territorial Conquests of Venice—Mil- 

itary System of Italy—Companies of Adventure—1. foreign; 

Guarnicri, Hawkwood—and 2d. native; Braccia—Sforza— 

Improvements in Military Science—Arms, offensive and de- 

fensive—Invention of Gunpowder—Naples—First Line of | 

Anjou—Joanna 1,—Ladislaus—Joanna I1.—Francis Sforza 

becomes Duke of Milan—Alfonzo king of Nap!es—State of 

Italy during the fifteenth Century—Florence—Rise of the 

Medici, and ruin of their Adversaries—Pretensions of Charles 

VIII, to Naples. 

From the death of Frederic II. in 1250, to the 
invasion of Charles VIII. in 1495, a long and 
undistinguished period occurs, which it is im- 
possible to break into any natural divisions. It 
is an age, in many ee highly brilliant, the 
age of poetry and letters, of art and of continual 
improvement. It i displayed an intellectual su- 
periority in this period over the Transalpine na- 
tions, which certainly had not appeared since 
the destruction of the Roman empire. But her 
political history presents a labyrinth of petty 
facts, so obscure and of so little influence as not 
to arrest the attention ; so intricate and incapable 
of classification, as to leave only confusion in 
the memory. The general events that are wor- 
thy of notice, and give a © to this long 
period, are the establishment of small tyrannies 
upon the re pul lican government in most of the 
cities, the gradual rise of three considerable states, 
Milan, Florence, and Venice, the naval and com- 
mercial rivalry between the last city and Genoa, 
the final acquisition by the popes of their present 
territorial sovereignty, and the revolutions in the 
kingdom of Naples under the lines of Anjou and 
afterwards of Arragon. 

After the death of Frederic II. the distinctions 
of Guelf and Ghibelin became destitute of all 
rational meaning. The most odious crimes were 
constantly perpetrated, and the utmost miseries 
endured, for an echo and a shade, that mocked 
the deluded enthusiasts of faction. None of the 
Guelfs denied the nominal, but indefinite sov- 
ereignty of the empire: and beyond a name the 
Ghibelins themselves would have been little dis- 
posed to carry it. But the virulent hatred at- 
tached to these words grew continually more im- 
placable, till ages of ignominy and tyrannical 
government had extinguished every energetic 
passion in the bosoms of a degraded people. 

In the fall of the house of Swabia, Rome ap- 
peared to have consummated her triumph; and 
although the Ghibelin party was*for a little time 
able to maintain itself, and even to gain ground 
in the north of Italy, yet two events that occurred 
not long atterwards, 
their adversaries. (1259.) The first of these 
was the fate of Eccelin da Romano, whose rapid 
successes in Lombardy appeared to threaten the 
establishment of a tremendous despotism, and 
induced a temporary union of Guelf and Ghibelin 
states by which he was overthrown. The next, 
and far more important, was the change of dynas- 
ty in Naples. (1268.) This kingdom had been 
occupied, after the death of Conrad, by his ille- 


gitimate brother, Manfred, in the behalf, as he} 
at first pretended, of young Conradin the heir, | 
He was a! 


but in fact as his own acquisition. 


jihad a few 





restored the ascendancy of 


> and ‘Sem mind, w ell f fitted for| By _ for 
his difficult os to whom the Ghibelins looked 
up as their head, “and as the representative of his 
father. It was a natural object with the popes, 
jinde pendently of their ill will towards ason of 
|Frederic Il., to see a sovereign on whom they 
could better rely placed upon so neighbouring a 
throne. ¢ ‘harles, count of Anjou, brother of St. 
Louis, was tempted by them to lead a crusade 
(for as such all wars for the interest of Rome 
were now considered) against the Neapolitan 
usurper. ened. The chance of a battle deci- 
ded the fate of Naples, and had a striking in- 
fluence upon the history of Europe for several 
centuries. Manfred was killed in the field; 
but there remained the legitimate heir of the 
Frederics, a boy of seve om years old, Con- 
radin, son of Conrad, who rashly, as we say at 
least after the event, attempted to regain his 
inheritance. He fell into the hands of Charles; 
and the voice of those rude ages, as well as of a 
more enlightened posterity, has united in brand- 
ing with everlasting infamy the name of that 
prince, who did not hesitate to purchase the se- 
curity of his own title by the public execution 
of an honorable competitor, or rather, a rightful 
claimant of the throne he had usurped. With 


|Conradin the house of Swabia was extinguished ; 


but Constance the daughter of Manfred had 
transported Ais right to Sicily and Naples into the 
house of Arragon, by her marriage with Peter LI. 
This success of a monarch, selected by the 
Roman pontiffs as their particular champion, 
turned the tide of faction over all Italy. He ex- 
pelled the Ghibelins from Florence, of which they 
years before obtained a complete com- 
mand by means of their memorable victory upon 
the river Arbia. After the fall of Conradin, that 
party was every where discouraged. Germany 
held out small hopes of support, even when the 
imperial throne, which had long been vacant, 
should be filled by one of her princes. The pop- 
ulace were, in almost every city, attached to the 
church, and to the name of Guelf; the king of 
Naples, employed arms, and the popes helped 
with excommunications, so that for the remainder 
of the thirteenth century, the name of Ghibelin 
was a term of proscription in the majority of 
Lombard and Tuscan republics. Charles was 
constituted by the pope vicar-general in Tus- 
cany. This was a new pretension of the Roman 
pontiffis, to name the lieutenants of the empire 
during its vacancy, Which indeed could not be 
completely filled up without their consent. It 
soon, however, became evident, that he aimed at 
the sovereignty of Italy. Some of the popes 
themselves, Gregory X. and Nicholas IV., grew 
jealous of their own creature. At the congress 
of Cremona, in 1269, it was proposed to confer 
upon Charles the seigniory of all the Guelf cities ; 
but the greater part were prudent enough to 
choose him rather as a friend than a master.* 
The cities of Lombardy, however, of either 
denomination, were no longer influenced by that 
generous disdain of one man’s wiil, which is to 
republican governments what chastity is to wo- 
men; a conservative principle, never to be rea- 
soned upon, or “a to calculations of utility. 


*Several, howev rer, ‘including Milan, took an 
oath of fidelity to Charles the same year. In 1273 
he was Lord of Alessandria and Piacenza, and 
received tribute from Milan, Bologna, and most 
Lombard cities. It was evidently his intention 
to avail himself of the vacancy of the empire, and 
either to acquire that title himself, or at least to 
stand in the same relation as the emperors had 
done to the italian states; which, according to 
the usage of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
left them in possession of every thing that we 





call independence, with the reservation of a 
nominal allegiance. 


AGES 


By force, or stratagem, or free consent, almost 
all the Lombard republics had already fallen un- 
der the yoke of some leading citizen, who became 
the lord, Sigg or, in the Grecian sense, tyrant 
of his country. The first instance of a voluntary 
delegation of sovereignty was that, above men- 
tioned, of Ferrara, which placed itself under the 
lord of Este. Eccelin made himself truly the 
tyrant of the cities beyond the Adige; and such 
experience ought naturally to have inspired the 
Italians with more universal abhorrence of des- 
potism. but every danger appeared trivial in 
the eyes of exasperated factions, when compared 
with the ascendency of their adversaries. Weary 
of unceasing and useless contests, in which ruin 
fell with an alternate but equal hand upon either 
party, liberty withdrew from a people who dis- 
graced her name: and the tumultuous, the brave, 
the intractable Lombards became eager to submit 
themselves to a master, and patient under the 
heaviest oppression. Or, if tyranny sometimes 
overstepped the limits of forbearance, and a sedi- 
tious rising expelled the reigning prince, it was 
only to produce a change of hands, and transfer 
the impotent people to a different, and perhaps 
a worse, despotism. In many cities, not a con- 
spiracy was planned, not a sigh was breathed in 
favor of republican government, after once they 
had passed under the sway of a single pe rson. 
The progress indeed was Slee. though sure, 
from limited to absolute, from temporary to her- 
editary power, from a just and conciliating rule, 
to extortion and cruelty. But before the middle 
of the fourteenth century, at the latest, all thos: 
cities which had spurned at the faintest mark of 
submission to the emperors, lost even the recol- 
lection of self-government, and were bequeathed, 
like an undoubted patrimony, among the chil- 
dren of their new lords. Such is the progress of 
usurpation ; and such the vengeance that heaven 
reserves for those who waste in license and 
faction its first of social blesings, liberty.* 

The city most distinguished in both wars 
against the house of Swabia, for an unconquer- 
able attachment to republican institutions, was 
the first to sacrifice them in a few years after the 
death of Frederic IJ. Milan had for a consider- 
able time been agitated by civil dissensions be- 
tween the nobility and inferior citizens. These 
parties were pretty equally balanced, and their 
success was consequently alternate. Each had its 
own podesta, asa party-leader, distinct from the le- 
gitimate magistrate of the city. At the head of the 
nobility was their archbishop Fra Leon Perego; 
the people chose Martin della Torre, one of a 
noble family which had ambitiously sided with 
the democratic faction. In consequence of the 
crime of a nobleman, who had murdered one of 
his creditors, the two parties took up arms in 
1257. A civil war of various success, and in- 
terrupted by several pacifications, which, in that 
unhappy temper, could not be durable, was ter- 
minated in about two years by the entire discom- 
fiture of the aristocracy, and by the election of 
Martin della Torre, as chief and lord (capitano e 
waenere) of the people. Though the Milanese 


*See the observations of Sismondi, tiv. ps 212. 
on the conduct of the Lombard signori, (1 know 
not of any English word that characterizes them, 
except tyrant in its primitive sense,) during the 
first period of their dominion. They were gen- 
erally chosen in an assembly of the people, some- 
times for a short term, prolonged in the same 
manner. The people was consulted upon several 
occasions. At Milan there was a council of 900 
nobles, not permanent or representative, but 
selected and convened at the discretion of the 
government, throughout the reigns of the Vis- 
conti. Corio, p. 519. 583. Thus, as Sismondi 
remarks, they respected the sovereignty of the 
people, while they destroyed its liberty. 
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did not probably intend to renounce the sover-| della Scala had seemed likely to contest with the 


eignty resident in their general assemblies, yet | 
they soon lost their republican spirit; five in| 
succession of the family della Torre might be | 
said to reign in Milan; each indeed by a formal | 
election, but with an implied recognition of a} 
sort of hereditary title. Twenty years after-| 
wards, the Visconti, a family of opposite inter- | 
ests, supplanted the Torriani at Milan; and = 
rivalry between these great houses was not at} 
an end till the final establishment of Matteo Vis-| 
conti in 1313; but the people were not otherwise | 
considered than as aiding by force the one or | 
other party, and at most, deciding between the | 
pretensions of their masters. | 

The vigor and concert infused into the Guelf| 
party by the successes of Charles of Anjou was| 
not very durable. That prince was soon invol- 
ved in a protracted and unfortunate quarrel with 
the kings of Aragon, to whose protection his re- 
volted subjects in Sicily had recurred. On the| 
other hand, several men of energetic character re- | 
trieved the Ghibelin interests in Lombardy, and | 
even inthe Tuscan cities. The Visconti were ac- 
knowledged heads of that faction. A family early 
established as lords of Verona, the della Scala, 
maintained the credit of the same denomination | 
between the Adige and the Adriatic. Castruccio 
Castrucani, an adventurer of remarkable ability, | 
rendered himself prince of Lucca, and drew 
over a formidable accession to the imperial side 
from the heart of the church-party in Tuscany, 
though his death restored the ancient order of | 
things. The inferior tyrants were partly Guelf, | 
partly Ghibelin, according to local revolutions ; but | 
upon the whole, the latter acquired a gradual as-| 
cendency. Those indeed who cared for the in-| 
dependence of Italy, or for their own power, | 
had far less to fear from the phantom of imperial 
prerogatives, long intermitted, and incapable of| 
being enforced, than from the new race of foreign | 
princes, whom the church had substituted for the 
house of Swabia. The Angevin kings of Naples 
were sovereigns of Provence, and from thence 
easily encroached upon Piedmont, and threat- | 
ened the Milanese. Robert, the third of this 
line, almost openly aspired, like his grandfather 
Charles I., to a real sovereignty over Italy. His 
offers of assistance to Guelf cities in war were 
always coupled with a demand of the sovereignty. | 
Many yielded to his ambition; and even Florence 
twice bestowed upon him a temporary dictator- 
ship. In 1314, he was acknowledged lord of} 
Lucca, Florence, Pavia, Alexandria, Bergamo, 
and the cities of Romagna. In 1318, the Guelfs 
of Genoa found no other resource against the 
Ghibelin emigrants who were under their walls, 
than to resign their liberties to the king of Naples 
for the term of ten years, which he procured to 
be renewed for six more. The Avignon popes, 
especially John XXII., out of blind hatred to the | 
emperor Louis of Bavaria and the Visconti family, | 
abetted all these measures of ambition. Eut they 
were rendered abortive by Robert’s death, and 
the subsequent disturbances of his kingdom. 

At the latter end of the thirteenth century, | 
there were almost as many princes in the north 
of Italy, as there had been free cities in the pre-| 
ceding age. Their equality, and the frequent 
domestic revolutions which made their seat un- 
steady, kept them for a while from encroaching | 
on eachother. Gradually, however, they became | 
less numerous; a quantity of obscure ~tyrants| 
were swept away from the smaller cities, and 
the people, careless or hopeless of liberty, were 
glad to exchange the rule of despicable petty 
usurpers for that of more distinguished and pow-| 
erful families. About the year 1350, the central} 
parts of Lombardy had fallen under the dominion | 
of the Visconti. Four other houses occupied the 
second rank; of Este at Ferrara and Modena; of| 
Seala at Verona, which under Cane and Mastino | 








lords of Milan, the supremacy over Lombardy ; of | 


Carrara at Padua, which later than any Lombard 
city had resigned her liberty; and of Gonzago at 
Mantua, which, without ever obtaining any ma- 
terial extension of territory, continued, probably 
for that reason, to reign undisturbed till the 
eighteenth century. Lut these united were 
hardly a match, as they sometimes experienced, 
for the Visconti. That family, the object of every 
league formed in Italy for more than fifty years, 
in constant hostility to the church, and well in- 
ured to interdicts and excommunications, pro- 
ducing no one man of military talents, but fertile 
of tyrants detested for their perfidiousness and 
cruelty, was nevertheless enabled, with almost 
uninterrupted success, to add city after city to 
the dominion of Milan, till it absorbed all the 
north of Italy. 


bearing) assumed indeed a menacing attitude; he 
overturned the great family of Scala, and annexed 


their extensive possessions to his own ; no power | 


intervened from Vercelli in Piedmont to Feltre 


and Eelluno; while the free cities of Tuscany, | 


Pisa, Siena, Perugia, and even Eologna, as if by 
a kind of witchcraft, voluntarily called in a dis- 
sembling tyrant as their master. 

Powerful as the Visconti were in Italy, they 
were long in washing out the tinge of recent 
usurpation, which humbled them before 


Genoa in 1318, Robert king of Naples rejected 
wth contempt the challenge of Marco Visconti to 
decide their quarrel in single combat. 
pride of sovereigns, like that of private men, is 
easily set aside for their interest. Galeazzo Vis- 


conti purchased with 100,000 florins a daughter | 


|of France for his son, which the French historians 


mention as a deplorable humiliation for their 
crown. A few years afierwards, Lionel duke of 


Clarence, second son of Edward LII., certainly | 


not an inferior match, espoused Geleazzo’s daugh- 
ter. Both these connexions were short-lived; 


}but the union of Valentine, daughter of Gian 


Geleazzo, with the duke of Orleans, in 1389, pro- 
duced far more important consequences, and 
served to transmit a claim to her descendants 
Louis XII. and Francis I., from which the long 
calamities of Italy at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century were chiefiy derived. Not long 
after this marriage, the Visconti were tacitly ad- 
mitted among reigning princes, by the erectio: 
of Milan into a duchy, under letters patent of the 
emperor Wenceslaus, 1395. 


‘The imperial authority over Italy was almost | 


entirely suspended after the death of Frederic 
Il. A long interregnum followed in Germany ; 


. | 
and when the vacancy was supplied by Rodolph | 


of Hapsburg, he was too prudent to dissipate his 
moderate resources, where the great house ofSwa- 
bia had failed. 1272. About forty years afterwards, 
the emperor Henry of Luxemburg, a prince, like 


Rodolph, 1309, of small hereditary possessions, but 
v3 
jactive and discreet, availed himself of the an- 


cient respect borne to the imperial name, and the 
mutual jealousies of the Italians, to recover for 
a very short time a remarkable influence. But, 
though professing neutrality, and desire of union 
between the Guelfs and Ghibelins, he could not 
succeed in removing the distrust of the former; 


his exigencies impeiled him to large demands of 


money; and the Italians, when they counted his 
scanty German cavalry, perceived that obedience 


iwas altogether a matter of their own choice. 


Henry died, however, in time to save himsels from 
any decisive reversc. His successors, Louis of 
Bavaria, and Charles LV., descended from the 
Alps with similar motives, but after some tempo- 
rary good fortune, were obliged to return not 
without discredit. Yet the Italians never broke 
that almost invisible thread which connected 


Under Gian Geleazzo, whose | 
reign began in 1385, the viper (their armorial | 


the le-| 
gitimate dynasties of Europe. At the siege of| 


but the! 


or 


them with Germany; the fallacious name of Ro- 
man emperer stiil challenged their allegiance, 
though conferred by seven Teutonie el : 


without their concurrence. Ey 





n Florence, the 
most independent and high-spirited of republics, 
was induced to make a treaty with Charles IV. 
in 1355, which while it confirmed ail her aetual 
liberties, not a little, by that very confirmation 
effected her sovereignty. This def 

supposed prerogatives of the empire, even while 
they were least formidable, was partly owing to 
jealousy of French or t ’ 
partly to the national hatred of the popes who 
had succeeded to Avignon, and in some degree 
| to a misplaced respect for antiquity, to which th« 
revival of letters had given birth. The great 
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Neapolitan interterenc: 


civilians, and the much greater poets of the four- 
teenth century, taught ler 

peror as a sovereign in abeyance, to whom her 
various principalities and republics were subor- 
dinate, and during whose absence alone they had 
| legitimate authority. : 

In one part, however, of thi: 

empire had, soon afier the commencement of this 
period, spontaneously renounced its sovereignty. 
| From the area of Pepin’s donation, confirmed 
and extended by many subsequent charters, the 
Holy See had tolerably just pretensions to the 
province entitled Komagna, or the exarchate of 
Ravenna. Lutithe popes, whose menaces were 
dreaded at the extremities of Europe, were still 
very weak as temporal princes. Even Innocent 
Ill. had never been able to obtain possession of 
|this part of St. Peter’s patrimony. ‘The circum- 
stances of Rodol ph’s accession inspired Nicholas II 
with more confidence. The emperor granted a 
confirmation oi every thing included in 
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the dona- 
tions of Louis I., Otho, and his other predeces- 
sors; but was still reluctant or ashamed to re- 


nounce his imperial rights. Accordingly his 
charter is express d to be eTaite d without dim- 


inution of the empire; (sine embratione im- 
perii) and his chancellor received an oath of 
ttidelity from the cities of Romagna. Eut the 
pope insisting firmly on his own claim, Rodolph 
discreetly avoided involving himself in a fatal 
|quarrel, and, in 1278, absolut-!y released the im- 
perial supremacy over all the dominions already 
granted tothe Holy See. 

This is a leading epoch in the temporal mon- 
archy of Rome. but she stood only in the place 
of the emperor; and her ultimate sovereignty 
| was compatible with the practical independence 
|Of free cities, or of the usurpers who had risen 
lup among them. Bologna, Faenza, Rimini, and 
any other less considerable, 


|Ravenna, with 
| took an oath indeed to the pope, but continued to 
|regulate both their internal concerns and foreign 
relations at their own discretion. The first of 
| these cities were far pre-eminent above the rest 
|for population and renown, and though not 
without several intermissions, preserved a repub- 
|lican character till the end of the fourteenth cen- 
\tury. The rest were soon enslaved by petty 
ityrants, more obscure than those of Lombardy. 
{t was not easy for the pontitfs of Avignon to 
lreinstate themselves in a dominion which they 
|seemed to have abandoned; but they made sev- 
| eral attempts to recover it, Some times with spir- 
itual arms, sometimes with the more efficacious 
aid of mercenary troops. The annals of this 
| part of Italy are peculiarly uninteresting. 

tome itself was, throughout the middle ages, 
very little disposed to acquiesce in the govern- 
j}ment of her bishop. His rights were indefinite, 
jand unconfirmed by positive law; the emperor 
‘| was long sovereign, the people always meant to 
|be free. Besides the common causes of insubor- 
jdination and anarchy among the Italians, w hich 
applied equally to the capital city, other senti- 
ments more peculiar to Rome preserved a con- 
itinual. though not uniform, iniluence for many 
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eenturies. There still remained enough in the 
wreck of that vast inheritance, to swell the bo- 
of her citizens with a 
their own dignity. They bore the venerable 
name, they contemplated the monuments of art 
and empire, and forgot, in the illusions of nation- 
al pride that the tutelar gods of the building were 
departed for ever. About the middle of the 
twelfth century, these recollections were height- 
ened by the eloquence of Arnold of Brescia, a 
political heretic who preached against the tem- 
poral jurisdiction of the hierarchy. In a tem- 
porary intoxication of fancy, they were led to 
make a ridiculous shew of self importance to- 
wards Frederic Barbarossa, when he came to 
receive the imperial crown; but the German 
sternly chided their ostentation, and chastised 
their resistance. With the popes they could 
deal more securely. Several of them were ex- 
pelled from Rome during that age by the sedi- 
tious citizens. Lucius II. died of hurts received 
in a tumult. The government was vested in 
fifty-six senators, annually chosen by the people, 
through the intervention of an electoral body, 
ten delegates from each of the thirteen districts 
of the city. This constitution lasted not quite 
fifty years. In 1192, Rome imitated the prevail- 
ing fashion by the appointment of an annual 
foreign magistrate. Exceptin name, the senator 
of Rome appears to have resembled the podesta 
of other cities. This magistrate superseded the re- 
presentative senate who has proved by no means 


FODIS 


adequate to control the most lawless aristocracy of 


italy. Ishall not repeat the story of Brancaleon’s 
rigorous and inflexible justice, which a great 
historian has already drawn from obscurity. It 
illustrates not the annals of Rome alone, but the 
general state of Italian society, the nature of a 
wodesta’s duty, and the difficulty of its execution. 
fhe office of senator survives after more than six 
hundred years; a foreign magistrate still resides 
in the capital; but he no longer wiclds the iron 
flail of Brancaleon, and his nomination proceeds 
of course from the supreme pontiff, not from the 
people. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the senate and the senator who succeeded them, 
exercised one distinguishing attribute of sover- 
eignty, that of coining gold and silver money. 
Some of their coins still exist, with legends in a 
very republican tone, Doubtless the temporal 
authority of the popes varied according to their 
personal character. Innocent III, had much 
more than his predecessors for almost a century, 
or than some of his successors, He made the 
senator take an oath of fealty to him, which, 
though not very comprehensive, must have pass- 
ed in those times as a recognition of his superi- 
ority. 

Though there was much less obedience to any 
legitimate power at Rome than any where else 
in Italy, even during the thirteenth century, yet 
after the secession of the popes to Avignon, their 
own city was left in a far worse condition than 
before. Disorders of every kind, tumult and 
robbery, prevailed in the streets, The Roman 
nobility were engaged in perpetual war with 
each other. Not content with their own fortified 
palaces, they turned the sacred monuments of 
antiquity into strong holds, and consummated 
the destruction of time and conquest. At no 
period has the city endured such irreparable 
injuries; nor was the downfall of the western 
empire so fatal to its capital, as the contemptible 
feuds of the Orsini and Colonna families. What- 
ever there was of government, whether admin- 
istered by a legate from Avignon, or by the mu- 
nicipal authorities, had lost all hold on these 
powerful barons. In the midst of this degrada- 
tion and wretchedness, an obscure man, Nicola 
di Rienzi, conceived the project of restoring 
Rome not only to good order, but even to her 
ancient greatness. He had received an educa- 


consciousness of 


ITALY DURING THE 


‘ 


MIDDLE AGES. 


tion beyond his birth, and nourished his mind| 1435, the Romans formally took away the gov- 


with the study of the best writers. After many 
tharangues to the people, which the nobility, 
iblinded by their self-confidence, did not attempt 
ito repress, Rienzi suddenly excited an insurrec- 
ltion, and obtained complete success. He was 
placed at the head of a new government, with 
the title of Tribune, and with almost unlimited 
power. The first effects of this revolution were 
wonderful. All the nobles submitted, though 


with great reluctance; the roads were cleared of 


robbers; tranquility was restored at home; some 
severe examples of justice intimidated offenders ; 
and the tribune was regarded by all the people 
as the destined restorer of Rome and _ Italy. 
Though the court of Avignon could not approve 
of such an usurpation, it temporized enough not 
directly to oppose it. Most of the Italian repub- 
lies, and some of the princes, sent ambassadors, 
and seemed to recognize pretensions which were 
tolerably ostentatious. The king of Hungary 
and queen of Naples submitted their quarrel to 
the arbitration of Rienzi, who did not, however, 
undertake to decide upon it. But this sudden 
exaltation intoxicated his understanding, and 
exhibited failings entirely incompatible with his 
elevated condition. If Rienzi had lived in our 
own age, his talents, which were really great, 
would have found their proper orbit. For his 
character was not unusual among literary pol- 
iticians; a combination of knowledge, eloquence, 
and enthusiasm for ideal excellence, with vanity, 
inexperience of mankind, unsteadiness, and phy- 
sical timidity. As these latter qualities became 
more conspicuous, they eclipsed his virtues and 
caused his benefits to be forgotten; he was com- 
pelled to abdicate his government, and retire into 
exile. After several years, some of which he 
passed in the prisons of Avignon, Rienzi was 
brought back to Rome, with the title of Senator, 
and under the command of the legate. It was 
supposed that the Romans, who had returned to 
their habits of insubordination, would gladly 
submit to their favorite tribune. And this proved 
to be the case for a few months; but after that 
time they ceased altogether to respect a man, 
who so little respected himself in accepting a 
station where he could no longer be free, and 
Rienzi was killed in a sedition. 

Once more, not long after the death of Rienzi, 
the freedom of Rome seems to have revived in 
republican institutions, though with names less 
|calculated to inspire peculiar recollections. Mag- 
istrates called bannerets, chosen from the thir- 
teeen ditsricts of the city, with a militia of three 
thousand citizens at their command, were placed 
at the head of this commonwealth. The great 
object of this new organization was to intimidate 
the Roman nobility, whose outrages, in the total 
absence of government, had grown intolerable. 
Several of them were hanged the first year by 
order of the bannerets. The citizens, however, 
had no serious intention of throwing off their 
subjection to the popes, ‘They provided for their 
own security, on account of the lamentable se- 
cession and neglect of those who claimed alle- 
giance while they denied protection. But they 
‘| were ready to acknowledge and welcome back 
their bishop as their sovereign, Even, without 
this, they surrendered their republican constitu- 
tion in 1362, it does not appear for what reason, 
and permitted the legate of Innocent VI, to as- 
sume the government. We find, however, the 
institution of bannerets revived, and in full 
authority, some years afterwards. But the in- 
ternal history of Rome appears to be obscure, and 
{ have not had opportunities of examining it 
minutely. Some degree of political freedom the 
city probably enjoyed during the schism of the 
church; but it is not easy to discriminate the 
jassertion of legitimate privileges, from the licen- 


‘tious tumults of the barons or populace. 





ernment from Eugenius 1V. and elected seven 
signiors or chief magistrates, like the priors of 
Florence. But this revolution was of not long 
continuance. On the death of Eugenius, the 
citizens deliberated upon proposing a constitu- 
tional charter to the future pope. Stephen Par- 
caro, a man of good family, and inflamed by a 
strong spirit of liberty, was one of their principal 
instigators. But the people did not sufficiently 
partake of that spirit. No measures were taken 
upon this occasion; and Porcaro, whose ardent 
imagination disguised the hopelessness of his 
enterprise, tampering in a fresh conspiracy, was 
put to death under the pontificate of Nicolas V. 

The province of Tuscany continued longer 
than Lombardy under the government of an im- 
periallieutenant. It was not till about the middle 
of the twelfth century that the cites of Florence, 
Lucea, Pisa, Siena, Arrezza, Pistoja, and several 
less considerable, which might perhaps have 
already their own elected magistrates, became 
independent republics. Their history is, with 
the exception of Pisa, very scanty till the death 
of Frederic II. The earliest fact of any impor- 
tance recorded of Florence, occurs in 1114, 
when it is said that Frederic Barbarossa took 
from her the dominion over the district or county, 
and restored it to the rural nobility, on account 
of her attachment to the church. ‘This I chiefly 
mention to illustrate the system pursued by the 
cities, of bringing the territorial proprietors in 
their neighborhood under subjection. During 
the reign of Frederic II., Florence became, as 
far as she was able, an ally of the popes. . There 
was indeed a strong Ghibelin party, comprehend- 
ing many of the greatest families, which occa- 


sionally predominated through the assistance of 


the emperor. It seems, however, to have existed 
chiefly among the nobility ; the spirit of the people 
was thoroughly Guelf. After several revolutions, 
accompanied by alternate proscription and demo- 
lition of houses, the Guelf party, through the 
assistance of Charles of Anjou, obtained a final 
ascendancy in 1266; and after one or two una- 
vailing schemes of accommodation, it was estab- 
lished as a fundamental law in the Florentine 
constitution, that no person of Ghibelin ancestry 
should be admitted to offices of public trust; 
which, in such a government, was in effect an 
exclusion from the privileges of citizenship. 

The changes of internal government and vicis- 
situdes of success among factions were so fre- 
quent at Florence, for many years a‘ter this time, 
that she is compared by her great banished poet 


to a sick man, who, unable to rest, gives himself 


momentary ease, by continual change of posture 
in his bed. They did not become much less nu- 
merous after the age of Dante. Yet the revolu- 
tions of Florence should perhaps be considered 
as no more than a necessary price of her liberty. 
It was her boast and her happiness to have 
escaped, except for one short period, that odious 
rule of vile usurpers, under which so many 
other free cities had been crushed. 
the constitution of so famous a republic ought 
not to be omitted in this place. Nothing else in 
the history of Italy after Frederic IL. is so worthy 
of our attention.* 

The basis of the Florentine polity was a division 
of the citizens exercising commerce, into their 
several companies or arts. These were at first 
twelye, seven called the greater arts, and five 
lesser; but the latter were gradually increased to 
fourteen. The seven greatér arts were those of 
lawyers and notaric:, of dealers in foreign cloth, 

*] have found considerable difficulties in this 
part of my task; no author with whom I am 
acquainted, giving a tolerable view of the Flor- 
entine government, except M. Sismondi, who 


In |is himself not always satisfactory. 
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called sometimes :Cc alimali, bankers or mone »y-| sixty-e eight ‘black 
changers, of woolen drapers, of phy sicians and| formed list; and a ‘he names it contained being 





druggists, of dealers in silk, and of furriers. The| put on separate tickets into a bag or purse (im-| 
inferior arts were those of retailers of cloth,| borsati) were drawn successively as the magis- | 


butchers, smiths, shoemakers, and builders. This|tracies were renewed. As there were above 
division, so far at least as regarded the greater] fifty of these, none of which could be held for 
arts, was as old as the beginning of the thirteenth | more than four months, several hundred citizens 
century.* But it was fully established, and ren-j were called in rotation to bear their share in the 
dered essential to the constitution, in 1266. By| government within two years. But at the expi- 
the provisions made in that year each of the|ration of every two years, the scrutiny was re- 
seven greater arts had a council of its own, a; newed, and fresh names were mingled with 
chief magistrate or consul who administered| those which still continued undrawn; so that ac- 
justice in civil causes to all members of his com-/ cident might deprive a man for life of his portion 
pany, and a banneret (gonfaloniere,) or military | of sovereignty.t 

officer, to whose standard they repaired, when Four councils had been esta 
any attempt was made to disturb the peace of the | stitution of 1266, for the decision of all proposi- | 
city. {tions laid before them by the executive magis- | 


| 


1 


The administration of criminal justice belong-| trates, whether of a legislative nature, of 76 ‘lating | 
to public policy. These were now abrogated ; and 


ed at Florence, as at other cities, to a foreign 


podesta; and the capitano del popolo, whose ju-|! aco ed sea 
risdiction, so far as I can trace it, appears to have| %ers, all plet ol calier consiglio al popo.o, and 
been concurrent.¢ In the first part of the thir-, one 0! 250, call d consiglio di commune, into 
teenth century, the authority of the podesta may | which the nobles might enter. ” é 
have been more extensive than afterwards.|ged, by the same rotation as the magistracies, 
These offices were preserved till the innovations | &Very four months.t <A parliament, or general 
of the Medici. The dom stic magistrates under-|2sembly of the Florentine people, was rarely 
went more changes. Instead of consuls, which | convoked ; but the leading principle of a demo- 
had been the first denomination of the chief, ¢tatical republic, the ultimate sovereignty of the 
magistrates of Florence, a college of twelve or, ™ultitude, was not forgotten. This constitution 
fourteen persons called Anziana or Buonuomini,|°f 1324 was fixed by the citizens at large in a 
but varying in name as well as number according eo ;and the same sanction was given to 
to the revolutions of party, was established about| those temporary delegations of the sigmiory to a 
the middle of the thirteenth century, to direct) prince, which occasionally took place. What is 
public affairs.t This order was entirely changed | technically e: lle d by their historians, farsi popolo, 
in 1282, and gave place to a new form of supreme | ¥* the assembly of a parliament, or S Fe solution 
magistracy, which lasted till the extinction of the | Of all derivative powers in the immediate opera- 
republic. Six priors, elected every two months, tion of the popular will. ania, 
from each of the six quarters of the city, and from rhe ancient government of this republic oP 
each of the greater arts, except that of lawyers,| Pears to have been chiefly in the hands of its 
constituted an exccutive magistracy. They lived,| obility. These were very numerous, and pos- 
during their continuance in office, in a palace sessed large estates in the district. But by the 
belonging to the city, and were maintained at the constituti ion of 1266, which was ne arly coinci- 
public cost. The actual priors, jointly with the ident with the triumph of the Guelf faction, the 
chiefs and councils (usually called la capatudin e) essential powers of magistracy, as well as of leg- 
\islation, were thrown into the scale of the com- 
The colleges of arts, whose functions be- 
ballot their successors. Such was the practice for|C@me so eminent, were altogether commercial. 
about forty years after this government was es-| Many indeed of the nobles enrolled themselves 
tablished. But an innovation, begun in 1324,,im these companies, and were among the most 
and perfected four years afterwards, gave a pe-| Conspicuous merchants of Florence. These were 
culiar character to the constitution of oe nee. | not excluded from the executive colleges of the 
A lively and ambitious people, not merely jealous | priors, at its first institution in 1282. It was 
of their public sovereignty, b ut dee ming its exe r-| necessary, however, to belong to one or other of 
cise a matter of pers sonal ¢ njoyment, aware at the | the greater arts in order to reach that magistracy. 
same time, that the will of the whole body could | The majority, therefore, of the ancient families 
neither be immediately expressed on all occa-|S@W themselves pushed aside from the helm, 
sions, nor even through chosen representatives, | which was entrusted to a class whom they natu- 
without the risk of violence and partiality, fel]| Tally held in contempt. i 
upon the singular idea of admitting all citizens, | It does not appear that the nobility made any 
not unworthy by their station or conduct, to/°Vert opposition to these democratical institu- 
omens of magistracy by rotation. Lists were | tions, Confident in a force beyond the law, they 
separately made out by the priors, the twelve ~ 
budawamtal, the chiefs and councils of arts, the| them. They 
bannerets, and other respectable persons, of = - 
citizens, Guelfs by origin, turned of thirty ye: 
of age, and in their judgment, worthy of pul 
trust. The lists thus formed, were then united, 
and those who had composed them meeting -to- 
gether, in number ninety-seven, proceeded to 
ballot upon every name. Whoever obtained 


of the seven greater arts, and with certain ad- 


still retained the we spirit of 


-*This is a little re pugnant to the practice ot 
lie ‘our clubs, and indeed to the creta an carbone 
notandi of Horace. I once supposed it to have | 
proceeded from the triumph of the Black faction 


but I since met with the same custom of electing 
| by black balls at another (1 forget which) Tuscan 
| city. 

tVillani, |. ix. c. 27.1. x. c. 110. |. xi. c. 105. 
|Sismondi, t. v. p. 174. This species of lottery, 
jrecommending itself by an apparent fairness, and 
incompatibility with undue influence, was speed- 
ily adopted in all the neighboring republics, and 





*Villanni intimates that the arts existed as 
commercial companies before 1266. Machiavelli| 
and Sismondi express themselves very inaccu- 
rately, as if the y had been erected at that time, | 
which is indeed the wra of their political impor-| 
tance. 


tMatteo Villani, p. 194. G. Villani places ei 
institution of the podesta in 1207; we find ji 
however as early as 1184. Ammirato. 

tG. Villani, |. vi. ¢. 39. 


Lucca, and in those cities of the ecclesiastical 
state which preserved the privilege of choosing 
‘onete municipal officers. p. 95. 

tId. ibid. See preceding note. 


s* was plac ed upon aa re- | 


blished by the con- | 


in their place were substituted one of 300 mem-| 


They were chan-| 


cared less for what the law might provide against | 


in 1304, whostigmatised the Whites as Ghibelins; 


ihas alwa ays continued, according to Sismondi, in| 


| personal indepen lene , which had belonged to 
their ancestors in he fastnesses of the Appe- 
nines. Though the laws of Florence, and a 
change in Ital 
lresidence to the ays it Was in 
j houses that they dwe r kindred, and 
lamong the fellows of their rank. Notwithstand- 
ling the tenor of the constitution, Florence was, 
|for some years after the establishment of priors, 
jincapable of resisting the violence of her nobili- 
ty. Her historians all attest thi outrages and as- 
lsassinations committed by them on the inferior 
people. It was in vain that justice was offered 
iby the podesta and the capitona del popolo. 
Witnesses dared not to appear against a noble 
loffender ; or if, on a comp aint, the offic r of jus- 
tice arrested wei accused, his family made com- 
mon cause to rescue their kinsman, and the pop- 
ulace rose in def nee of the laws, til! the city was 
1 scene of tumult and bloodshed. i have already 
alluded to this insubordination of tl , 
ses as general in the Italian rey ; but the 
Florentine writers, b ing fuller than the rest, 
are our best specific testimonies. 


ian customs. had transplanted their 
n plan I 
strong and lofty 


It, among the 


} | 
e higher clas- 


abl ics 


| The dissensions between the patrician and 
plebeian orders ran very high, whe n 6 iano della 
|Bella, a man. of ancient lineage, but attached, 


lwithout ambitious views, so far as appears, 
thouch not without passion, to the popular side, 
introduced a series of enactments exceedingly 
| disadvantageous to the ancient aristocracy. The 
first of these was the appointment of an execu- 
|tive officer, the gonfalonier of justice; whose 
duty it was to enforce the sentences of the podes- 
ta and capitano del popolo, in cases where the 
l ordin: ury Cffice rs were insufficient. A thousand 
citizens afterwards increased to four times that 
number, were bound to obey his commands. 
They were distributed into companies, the gon- 


the government. This new militia seems to 
have superseded that of the companies of arts, 
which I have not observed to be mentioned at 
any later period. The gonfalonier of justice was 





part of the signiory along with the priors, of 


| whom he was reckoned the president, and chan- 
iged like them every two months. He was, in 
lfact, the first magistrate of Florence. If Giona 
della Bella had trusted to the effieacy of this new 
lsecurity for justice, his fame would have been 
‘|beyond reproach. But he followed it up by 
harsher provisions. The nobility were now 
made absolutely ineligible to the office of prior. 
For an offence committed by one of a noble fam- 
lily, his relations were aeclared responsible, in a 
}penalty of 3000 pounds. And, to obviate the 
difficulty arising from the frequent intimidation 
lof witnesses, it was provided, that common fame, 
attested by two credible persons, should be sut- 
ificient for the condemnation of a nobleman. 
These are the famous ordinances of justice, which 
passed at Florence for the great charter of her 
|democracy. They have been reprobated in later 
times as scandalously unjust, and I have little 
inclination to defend them. The last, especial- 
ly, was a violation of those eternal principles, 
which forbid us, for any ebediinink of advan- 
tage, to risk the sacrifice of innocent blood. But 
it is in:possible not to perceive, that the same un- 
just severity has sometimes, under a like pretext 
of necessity, been applied to the weaker classes 
of the people, whith they were in this instance 
lable to exercise towards their natura! superiors. 

| The nobility were soon aware of the position 
in which they stood. For half a century their 
great object was to procure the relaxation of the 
ordinances of justice. But they had no success 
with an elated enemy. In three years time in- 
deed, Giano della Bella, the author of these insti- 
|tutions, was driven into exile; a conspicuous, 

|though by no means singular proof, of Floren- 





faloniers or captains of which became a sort of 
corporation or college, and a constituent part of 
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tine ingratitude. 
strength of the nobles were however untouched ; 
and their influence must always have been con- 
siderable. 


ed. No man plays a greater part in the annals of 


Florence at the beginning of the fourteenth cen-| 


tury, than Corso Donati, chief of the latter fac- 
tion, Who might pass as representative of the tur- 
bulent, intrepid, ambitious citizen-noble of an 
Italian republic. But the laws gradually became 
more sure of obedience ; the sort of proscription 
which attended the ancient nobles lowered their 
spirit ; while a new aristocracy began to raise its 
head, the aristocracy of families who, after filling 
the highest magistracies for two or three genera- 
tions, obtained an hereditary importance, which 
answered the purpose of more unequivocal nobili- 
ty; just as in ancient Rome, plebeian families, by 
admission to curule offices, acquired the charac- 
ter and appellation of nobility, and were only 
distinguishable by their genealogy from the origi- 
nal patricians. Florence had her plebeian nobles 
(popolani grandi,) as well as Rome; the Peruzzi, 
the Ricci, the Albizi, the Medici, corresponded 
to the Catos, the Pompeys, the Brutuses, and the 
Antonies. But at Rome the two orders, after an 
equal partition of the highest offices, were con- 
tent to respect their mutual privileges; at Flor- 
ence the commoners preserved a rigorous. mon- 
opoly, and the distinction of high birth was, that 
it debarred men from political franchises and civil 
justice. 

This second aristocracy did not obtain much 
more of the popular affection than that which it 
superseded. Public outrage and violation of law 
became less frequent: but the new leaders of 
Florence are accused of continual mis-govern- 
ment at home and abroad, and sometimes of pe- 
culation. There was of course a strong antipa- 
thy between the leading commoners and the an- 
cient nubles ; both were disliked by the people. 
In order to keep the nobles under more control, 
the governing party more than once introduced 
a new foreign magistrate, with the title of captain 
of defence (della guardia) whom they invested 
with an almost unbounded criminal jurisdiction. 
One Gabrielli of Agobio was twice fetched for this 
purpose ; (1336) and in each case he behaved in 
so tyrannical a manner, as to occasion a tumult. 
His office however was of short duration, and 
the title at least did not import a sovereign com- 
mand. But very soon afterwards (1340) Flor- 
ence had to experience one taste of a cup which 
her neighbors had drank off to the dregs, and to 
animate her magnanimous love of freedom by a 
knowledge of the calamities of tyranny. 

A war with Pisa, unsuccessfully, if not unskil- 
fully, conducted, gave rise to such dissatisfac- 
tion in the city, that the leading commoners had 
recourse to an appointment something like that 
of Gabrielli, and from similar motives. Walter 
de Brienne. duke of Athens, was descended 
from one of the French crusaders who had dis- 
membered the Grecian empire in the preceding 
century: but his father defeated in battle, had 
lost the principality along with his life, and the 
titular duke was an adventurer in the court of 
France. He had been, however, slightly known 
at Florence on a former occasion. There was 
an uniform maxim among the Italian republics, 
that extraordinary powers should be conferred 
upon none but strangers. The duke of Athens 
was accordingly pitched upon for the military 
command, which was united with domestic ju- 
risdiction. This appears to have been promoted 
by the governing party, in order to curb the no- 
bility; but they were soon undeceived in their 


The wealth and physical | gave much ple 


In the great feuds of the Bianchi and | 
Neri, the ancient families were most distinguish-| were caressed by the duke, and both conspired,| proscriptive ordinances. 


asure to the nobles, who had so 
frequently been exposed to similar severity, and 
to the populace, who are naturally pleased with 
humiliation of their superiors. Poth of these 


| with blind passion, to second his ambitious views. 
It was proposed and carried in a full parliament, 
or assembly of the people, to bestow upon him 
the signiory for life. 
their country, as well as the oligarchy, shuddered 
at this measure. Throughout all the vicissitudes 
of party, Florence had never yet lost sight of the 
republican institutions. Not that she had never 
accommodated herself to temporary circumstan- 
ces by naming asignior. Charles of Anjou had 
been invested with that dignity for the term of 
ten years; Robert king of Naples for five; and 
his son the duke of Calabria was at his death 
Signior of Florence. These princes named the 
podesta if not the priors; and were certainly 
pretty absolute in their executive powers, though 
bound by oath not to alter the statutes of the city. 





But their office had always been temporary.| 


Like the dictatorship of Rome, it was a confessed, 
unavoidable evil; a suspension but not extin- 
guishment of rights. Like that too, it was a pre- 
cedent, through which crafty ambition and pop- 
ular rashness might ultimately subvert the repub- 
lic. If Walter de Brienne had possessed the sub- 
tle prudence of Matteo Visconti, or a Cane della 
scala, there appears no reason to suppose, that 
Florence would have escaped the fate of other 
cities; and her history might have became as 
useless a record of perfidy and assassination as 
that of Mantua or Verona. 

But, happily for Florence, the reign of tyranny 
was very Short. 
judgment nor activity for so difficult a station. 
He launched out at once into excesses, which it 
would be desirable that arbitrary power should 
always commit at the outset. The taxes were 
considerably increased ; their produce was dissi- 
pated. The honor of the state was sacrificed by 
an inglorious treaty with Pisa; her territory was 
diminished by some towns throwing off their de- 
pendence. Severe and multiplied punishments 
spread through the city. The noble families, who 
had on the duke’s election destroyed the ordi- 
nances of justice, now found themselves expo- 
sed to the more partial caprice of a despot. He 
filled the magistracies with low creatures from 
the inferior artificers; a class which he continued 
to flatter. Ten months passed in this manner, 
when three separate conspiracies embracing 
most of the nobility and of the great com- 
moners, were planned for the recovery of free- 
dom. The duke was protected by a strong body 
of hired cavalry. Revolutions in an Italian city 
were generally effected by surprise. ‘ine streets 
were So narrow and so easily secured by barri- 
cades, that if a people had time to stand on its 
defence, no cavalry was of any avail. On the 
other hand a body of lancers in plate-armor might 
dissipate any number of a disorderly populace. 
Accordingly, if a prince or usurper would get 
possession by surprise, he, as it was called, rode 
the city ; that is, galloped with his cavalry along 
the streets, so as to prevent the people from col- 
lecting to erect barricades. This expression is 
very usual with historians of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The conspirators at Florence were too 
quick for the duke of Athens. The city was 
barricaded in every direction ; and after a contest 
of some duration, he consented to abdicate his 
signiory. 

Thus Florence recovered her liberty. Her con- 
stitutional laws now seemed to revive of them- 
selves. But the nobility, who had taken a very 
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The duke of Athens had neither | 
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|tition of magistracies, which was established 
\through the influence of the bishop. But the 
populace of Florence, with its characteristic for- 
getfulness of benefits, was tenacious of those 
The nobles too, elated 
| by their success, began again to strike and injure 
\the inferior citizens. A new civil war in the 
city-streets decided their quarrel ; after a desper- 
ate resistance, many of the principal houses 
were pillaged and burned ; and the perpetual ex- 
clusion of the nobility was confirmed by fresh 
laws. But the people, now sure of their tri- 
umph, relaxed a little upon this occasion the or- 
|dinances of justice; and to make some distinc- 
|tion in favor of merit or innocence, effaced cer- 
| tain families from the list of nobility. Five hun- 
| dred and thirty persons were thus elevated, as we 
may Call it, tothe rank of commoners. As it was 
beyond the competence of the republic of Flor- 
ence to change a man’s ancestors, this nominal 
|alteration left all the real advantages of birth as 
'they were, and was undoubtedly an enhance- 
ment of dignity, though, in appearance, a very 
singular one. Conversely, several unpopular 
commoners were ennobled, in order to disfran- 
ichise them. Nothing was more usual, in subse- 
| quent times, than such an arbitrary change of 
rank, as a penalty ora benefit. ‘Those nobles who 
; were rendered plebeian by favor, were obliged to 
change their name and arms. The constitution 
;now underwent some change. From six, the 
| priors were increased to eight; and instead of be- 
ling chosen from each of the greater arts, they 
|were taken from the four quarters of the city, 
| the lesser artizans, as I conceive, being admissi- 
‘ble. The gonfaloniers of companies were redu- 
iced to sixteen. And these, along with the sign- 
\iory, and the twelve buonuomini, formed the 
| college, where every proposition was discussed, 
| before it could be offered to the councils for their 
| eggitative sanction. But it could only originate, 
strictly speaking, in the signiory, that is, the gon- 
falonier of justice, and eight priors, the rest of the 
college having merely the function of advice and 
assistance. 

Several years elapsed, before any material dis- 
jturbance arose at Florence. Her contemporary 
historian complains indeed, that mean and igno- 
rant persons obtained the office of prior, and as- 
cribes some errors in her externe! policy to this 
}cause. Besides the natural effects of the estab- 
llished rotation, a particular law, called the divieto, 
tended to throw the better families out of public 
office. By this law, two of the same name could 
not be drawn for any magistracy ; which, as the 
ancient families were extremely Numerous, ren- 
'dered it difficult for their members to succeed; 
especially as a ticket once drawn was not repla- 
ced in the purse, so that an individual liable to 
the divieto, was excluded until the next biennial 
lrevolution. This created dissatisfaction among 
the leading families. They were likewise divi- 
\ded by a new faction, entirely founded, as far as 
|appears, on personal animosity between two pro- 
minent houses, the Albizi and the Ricci. The 
city was, however, tranquil, when, in 1357, a 
spring was set in motion which gave quite a differ- 
ent character tothe domestic history of Florence. 
| At the time when the Guelfs, with the assis- 
tance of Charles of Anjou, acquired an exclusive 
‘domination in the republic, the estates of the 
'Ghibelins were confiscated. One third of these 
|\confiscations was allotted to the state: another 
went to repair the losses of Guelf citizens; but 
‘the remainder became the property of a new cor- 
| porate society, denominated the Guelf party (parte 
'Guelfa) with a regular internal organization. 
|The Guelf party had two councils, one of four- 


ex pectations. The first act of the duke of Athens] active part in the recent liberation of their coun- | teen, and one of sixty members; three, or after- 
was to bring four of the most eminent common- try, thought it hard to be still placed under the} wards four, captains, elected by scrutiny every 


ers to capital punishment for military offences. 


rigorous ordinances of justice. Many of the 


two months, a treasury, and common seal; a lit- 


These sentences, whether unjust or otherwise,| richer commoners acquiesced in an equitable par-'tle republic within the republic of Florence. 











Their primary duty was to watch over the Guelf 
interest ; and for this purpose they had a particu-| 
lar officer for the accusation of suspected Ghibe-| 
lins. We hear not much, however, of the Guelf| 
society for near a century after their establish-| 
ment. The Ghibelins hardly ventured to shew 
themselves, after the fall of the White Guelfs in 
1304, with whom they had been connected, and 
confiscation had almost annihilated that unfortu- 
nate faction. But, as the oligarchy of Guelf fam- 
ilies lost part of its influence through the divieto 
and system of lottery, some persons of Ghibelin 
descent crept into public offices; and this was 
exaggerated by the zealots of an opposite party, | 
as if the fundamental policy of the city was put 
in danger. 

The Guelf society had begun, as early as 1346, 
to manifest some disquietude at the foreign arti- 
zans, who, settling at Florence, and becoming 
members of some of the trading corporations, pre- 
tended to superior offices. They procured accord- 
ing to law, excluding from public trust and magis- 
tracy all persons, not being natives of the city or its 
territory. Next year they advanced a step far- 
ther ; and, withthe view to prevent disorder which 
seemed to threaten the city, a law was passed, 
declaring every one, whose ancestors at any 


time since 1300, had been known Ghibelins, or | 


had not the reputation of sound Guelf princi- 
ples, incapable of being drawn or elected to offi- 
ces. It is manifest, from the language of the his- 
torian who relates these circumstances, and whose 
testimony is more remarkable from his having died 
several years before the politics of the Guelf corpo- 
ration more decidedly she wed themselves, that the 
real cause of their jealousy was not the increase 


of Ghibelinism, a mere plausible pretext, but the | 
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day warned from their natural privileges of sha- 
ring in magistracy. This spread an universal 
alarm through the city; but the great advantage 
of union and secret confederacy rendered the 


|Guelf society, who had also the law on their side, 


irresistible by their opponents. Meanwhile the 
public honor was well supported abroad ; Flor- 
ence had never before been so distinguished as 
during the prevalence of this oligarchy. 


less absoluteness for near twenty years, when 


fidious conduct of the papal legate, in a war 
with the Holy See. p 
were by no means superstitious, this hostility to 
the church appeared almost a solecism to deter- 
mined Guelfs, and shocked 
about names, which make up the politics of vul- 
gar minds. The Guelf society, though it could 
not openly resist the popular indignation against 
Gregory XI., was not heartily inclined to this 
war. Its management therefore fell into the 


the utmost jealousy in the Guelfs. They began 
to renew their warnings, and in eight months 
|excluded fourscore citizens. 

The tyranny of a court may endure for ages; 
ibut that of a faction is seldom permanent. In 
| June 1378, the gonfalonier of justice was Salves- 
\tro de’ Medici, a man of approved patriotism, 


a to make it decent for the society to 
| warn him from office. He proposed to mitigate 
the severity of the existing!aw. His proposition 





democratical character which the government} 


had assumed, since the revolution of 1343; which 
raised the fourteen inferior arts to the level of 
those which the great merchants of Florence ex- 
ercised. In the Guelf society, the ancient no- 


bles retained a considerable influence. The | 


did not succeed; but its rejection provoked an 
|insurrection, the forerunner of still more alarm- 
|ing tumults. The populace of Florence, like 


that of other cities, was terrible in the moment of 


sedition; and a party so long dreaded shrunk be- 
fore the physical strength of the multitude. Ma- 


laws of exclusion had never been applied to that| ny leaders of the Guelf society had their houses 


corporation. Two of the captains were always 
noble, two were commoners. The people, in de- 
barring the nobility from ordinary privileges, 
were little aware of the more dangerous channel 


| destroyed, and some fled from the city. 
\stead of annulling their acts, a middle course 


| was adopted by the committee of magistrates who | 
|had been empowered to reform the state; the 





roved Guelf principles and origin were every most connexion, in a sort of depende 


The Guelf society had governed with more or) 
the republic became involved, through the per- 


Though the Florentines| 


those prejudices | 


hands of eight commissioners, some of them not} 
well affected to the society; whose administra-| 
tion was so successful and popular, as to excite | 


| whose family had been too notoriously of Guelf 


But in-| 
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‘nt relation. 
| Thus to the company of drapers, the most weal- 
| thy of all, the various occupations, instrumental 
in the manufacture, as wool-combers, dyers and 
weavers, were appendant.* Besides the sense 
of political exclusion, these artizans alleged, that 
they were oppre ssed by their ernployers of the 
jart, and that when they complained to the con- 
sul, their judge in civil matters, no redress could 
jbe procured. A still lower order of the commu- 
nity was the mere populace, who did not prac- 
tise any regular trade, or who only worked for 
daily hire. These were called Ciompi, a corrup- 
tion, it is said, of the French compere. 

**Let no one,” says Machiavel in this place, 
\**who begins an innovation in a state, expect 
| that he shall stop it at his pleasure, or regulate it 
according to his intention.” After abouta month 
from the first sedition, another broke out, in 
which the ciompi, or lowest populace were alone 
concerned. Through the surprise or cowardice, 
| Or disaffection of the superior citizens, this was 
|suffered to get ahead, and for three days the city 
was in the hands of atumultuousrabble. It was 
vain to withstand their propositions, had they 
even been more unreasonable than they were. 


But they only demanded the establishment of 


|two new arts for the trades hitherto dependent, 


and one for the lower people; and that three of 


ithe priors should be chosen from the greater arts, 
ithree from the fourteen lesser, and two from 
| those just created. Some delay however occur- 


ring to prevent the sanction of the innovations of 


the councils, a new fury took possession of the 
populace; the gates of the palace belonging to 
the signiory were forced open, the priors compel- 
led to fly, and no appearance of a constitutional 
magistracy remained, to throw the veil of law 
over the excesses of anarchy. The republic 
seemed to rock from its foundation, and the cir- 
cumstance to which historians ascribe its salva- 
tion is not the least singular in this critical epoch. 
One Michel di Lando, a wool-carder, half dres- 
sed and without shoes, happened to hold the 
standard of justice wrested from the proper officer 
when the populace burst into the palace. Whe- 
ther he was previously conspicuous in the tumult 
is not recorded; but the wild capricious mob, 


which had been left open to their ambition.|Ammoniti were suspended three years longer| who had destroyed what they had no conception 
With the nobility some of the great commoners | from office, and the Guelf society preserved with| how to rebuild, suddenly cried out that Lando 
acted in concert, and, especially the family and|some limitations. This temporizing course did| should be gonfalonier or signior, and reform the 


faction of the Albizi. 


scure persons into office still continued, and some; The greater arts were generally attached to the 


measures more vigorous than the law of 1347|Guelf society. 


Between them and the lesser 


The introduction of ob-| not satisfy either the Ammoniti, or the populace. | city at his pleasure. 


| <A choice, arising probably from wanton folly, 
5 J J 


} . 
jcould not have been better made by wisdom. 


seemed necessary to restore the influence of| arts, composed of retail and mechanical traders,) Lando was a man of courage, moderation, and 


their aristocracy. They proposed and, notwith-|there was a strong jealousy. The latter were|integrity. He gave immediate 


proofs of these 


standing the reluctance of the priors, carried by| adverse to the prevailing oligarchy, and to the | qualities by causing his office to be respected. 


violence, both in the preliminary deliberations of 
the signiory, and in the two councils, a law by 
which every person accepting an office who| 
should be convicted of Ghibelinism or of Ghibelin | 
descent, upon testimony of public fame, became | 


Guelf society, by whose influence it was main- 
tained. They were eager to make Florence a 
democracy in fact, as well as in name, by partici- 
pating in the executive government. 

But every political institution appears to rest 


| The eight commissioners of the war, who, though 
| not instigators of the sedition, were well pleased 
|tosee the Guelf party so entirely prostrated, now 
fancied themselves masters, and began to nomi- 
|mate priors. But Lando sent a message to them 


liable to punishment, capital or pecuniary, at the|on too confined a basis, to those whose point of|that he was elected by the people, and that he 


discretion of the priors. To this law they gave a| view is from beneath it. While the lesser arts|could dispense with their assistance. 


He then 


retrospective effect, and indeed it appears to) were murmuring at the exclusive privileges of | proceeded to the choice of priors. Three were 
have been little more than a revival of the pro-| the commercial aristocracy, there was yet an in-| taken from the greater arts; three from the les- 
visions made in 1347, which had probably been| ferior class of citizens, who thought their own ser; and three from the two new aris, and the 


disregarded. Many citizens who had been mag-| 
istrates within a few years were cast in heavy| 


claims to equal privileges irrefragable. The ar- 
rangement of twenty-one trading companies had 


\lower people. This eccentric college lost no 


jtime in restoring tranquility, and compelled the 


fines on this indefinite charge. But the more still left several kinds of artizans unincorporated,| populace by threat of punishment to return to 


usual practice was to warn (ammonire) men be-| and consequent'y unprivileged. These had been | their occupations. 


forehand against undertaking public trust. If, 
they neglected this hint, they were sure to be} 
treated as convicted Ghibelins. Thus a very 


attached tothe art with which their craft had 


| belinism was considered at Florence, in the four- 


But the ciompi were not dis- 
| posed to give up the pleasures of anarchy so read- 
j tly. They were dissatisfied at the small share 
jallotted to theminthe new distribution of offices 


, 


numerous class, called Ammoniti, was formed of| teenth century, as immediately connected with/ and murmured at their gonfalonier as a traitor in 


proscribed and discontented persons, eager to| tyrannical usurpation. The Guelf party, says|the popular cause. 


throw off the intolerable yoke of the Guelf society. 


Matteo Villani, is the foundation rock of liberty in 


Lando was aware that an 
insurrection was projected; he took measures 


For the imputation of Ghibelin connexions was| Italy; so that if any Guelf becomes a tyrant, he| with the more respectable citizens; the insur- 


generally an unfounded pretext for crushing the 
enemies of the governing faction.* Men of ap- 
* Besides the effect of ancient prejudice, Ghi-| 

‘ 








must of necessity turn to the Ghibelin side; and 
ofthis there have been many instances. So Gi- 
ovanni Villani says of Passerino, lord of Mantua, 
that his ancestors had been Guelfs. 


* Before the year 1340, according to Villani’s 
calculation, the woollen trade occupied 30,000 
persons. |. xi. c. 93. 
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gents, when they showed themselves, were 
quelled by force, and the gonfalonier retired from 
office with an approbation which all historians of 
Florence have agreed to perpetuate. Part of| 
this has undoubte dly been founded on a conside r-| 
ation of the mischief which it was in his power | 
to inflict. The ciompi, once checked, were soon | 
defeated. The next gonfalonier was, like La 
do, a woolcomber; but wanting the intrinsic mer-| 
it of Lando, his mean station excited universal } 
contempt. None the art endure their 
low coadjutors;a short struggle was made by the | 
populace, but they were entirely overpowe red | 
with considerable slaughter, and the government | 
was divided between the seven greater and six- 
teen lesser arts in nearly equal proportions. 
The party of the lesser arts, or inferior trades- | 
men, - tich had begun this confusion, were left 
winners when it ce: Three men of distin- 
guished families, who had instigated the revolu-| 
tion, became the leaders of Florence; Benedetto 
Alberti, Tomaso Strozzi, and ‘ali. 
Their government had at first to contend with 
the ciompi, smarting under loss and disappoint- 
ment. Buta populacs which is beneath the in- 
ferior mechanics may with ordinary prudence be 
kept in subjection by a government that has a 
well-organized militia at its command. The}! 
Guelf aristocracy was far more to be dreaded. 
Some of them had been banished, some fined, 
ennobled ; the usual consequences of revo- 
lution which they had too often practised to com- 
plain. A more iniquitous proceeding disgraces 
the new administration. Under pretence of con- 
spiracy, the chief of the house of Albizi, and sev- 
eral of his most eminent associates, were thrown 
into prison. So little ev idence of the charge ap- 
peared, that the podesta refused to condemn 
them; but the people were clamorous for blood, 
and half with, half without the forms of justice, 
these noble citizens were led toexecution. The 
part he took in this murder sullies the fame of 
Benedetto Alberti, who in his general conduct 
had been more uniformly influenced by honest 
principles than most of his contemporé aries. Thos 
who shared with him the ascendency in the ex- 
isting government, Strozzi and Scali, abused 
their power by oppression towards their enemies, 
and insolence towards all. Their popularity was 
of course soon atan end. Alberti, asincere loy- 
er of freedom, separated himself from men who 
seemed to emulate the arbitrary government they 
had overthrown. An outrage of Scali in rescu- 
ing a criminal from justice “brought the discon-| 
tent to a crisis; he was arrested, and lost his head 
on the seaffold ; while Strozzi, his colleague, fled 
from the city. But this event was instantly fol- 
lowed by a reaction, which Alberti pe rhaps did 
not antic ipate. Armed men filled the streets; | 
the erv of Live the Guelfs was heard. After a 
three years depression, the aristocratical party | 
regained itsascendant. They did not revive the 
severity practised towards the Ammoniti; but 
two new arts, created for the small trades, 
were abolished, and the arts reduced toa’ 
third = , instead of something more than one 
half, of public offices. Seve ral persons who had 
Sheen 4 the plebeians were sent into exile; and 
among these Michel di Lando, whose great ser- 
vices in subduing anarcl Ly ought to have secu- 
red the tion of every government. Bene- 
detto Alberti, the enemy by turns of every fac-! 
tion, because every faction was in its turn op-| 
pressive, expe rienced some years afterwards the 
same fate. It is seldom a matter of private inter- 
est, though duty may require it, to 
join a party to whom we have been actively hos- 
tile; the deserter is received with tempora- 
ry welcome; but, when the hour of prosperity 
returns, the offence will be found inexpiable, 
and the atonement forgotten. For half a centu-; 
ry after this time, no revolution took place at 
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The Guelf aristocracy, strong in opu-| 
and antiquity, and rendered prude nt by 
under the guidance of the Albizi| 
\family, maintained a preponderating influence, | 
without much departing, the times considered, | 


lence 


| from moderation and re spect for the laws. 

It is sufficiently manifest, from this sketch of 
the domestic history of Florence, how far that 
| famous republic was from affording a perfect se- 
curity for civil rights or general tranquility. 
who hate the name of free constitutions may 
exult in her internal dissensions, as in those of} 
Athens or Rome. But the calm philosopher will} 
not take his standard of comparison from ideal | 

nor even from that practical good | 
been reached in our own unequalle d| 
constitution, and in of the republies of 
modern Europe. The men and the institutions 
of the fourteenth century are to be measured by 
their contemporaries. Who would not rather 
have been a citizen of Florence than a subject of 
the Visconti? In a superficial review of history, 
we are sometimes apt to exaggerate the vices of 
free states, and to lose sight of those inherent in 
tyrannical power. The bold censoriousness of 
republican historians, and the cautious servility 
of writers under an absolute monarchy, conspire 
to mislead us as to the relative prosperity of na- 
tions. Acts of courage and tumultuous excesses | 
ina free are blazoned in minute detail, and 
descend to posterity; the deeds of tyranny are 
studiously and perpetually sup presse d. Even 
those historians who have no particular motives 
for concealment turn away from the monotonous 
and disgusting eee of tyrants. ‘* Deeds of 
cruelty,” it is well observed by Matteo Villani, | 
after relating an action of Bernabo Visconti, “are 
little worthy of remembrance; yet let me be ex-| 
cused for having recounted one out of many, as 


some 


es 


state 


an example of the peril to which men are expo- 


sed under the yoke of an unbounded tyranny.” 
The reign of Bernabo afforded abundant in- 
stances of alike kind. Second only to Ecce- 
lin among the tyrants of Italy, he rested the se- 
curity of his dominion upon tortures and di ath, 
and his laws themselves enact the protrac tion of 
capital punishment through forty days of suffer- 
ing. His nephew Giovanni Maria is said, with 
madness like that of Nero or Commodus, to 
have coursed the streets of Milan by night with 
blood hounds, ready to chase and tear any un- 
lucky passenger. Nor were other Italian princi- 
palities free from similar tyrants, though none 
perhaps upon the whole so odious as the Viscon-| 
ti. The private history of many families, such 
Seala and the Gonzaga, is but 
of assassinations. The ordinary vices of 
mankind assumed a tinge of portentous guilt in 
the palaces of Italian princes. Their revenge} 
was fratricide, and their lust was incest. 
Though fertile and populous, the proper dis-| 
trict of Florence was by no means extensive. 
An independent nobility occupied the Tuscan 
Appennines with their castles. Of these the 
most conspicuous were the counts Guidi, a nu- 
merous and powerful family, who poss sessed a 
mate - influence in the affairs of Florence and 
of all Tuscany till the middle of the fourteenth 
ce ntur y, and some of whom preserved their inde- 
pendence much longer.* ‘To the south the re- 
publics of Arezzo, Perugia and Siena; to the} 
west, those of Volterra, Pisa, and Lucca; Prato 
and Pistoja to the north, limited the Florentine 
territory. It was late before these boundaries 
were removed. During the usurpations of Ug- 
uccione at Pisa, and of Castruccio at Lucca, the 
republic of Florence was always unsuccessful in} 


a 


a series 


* The last of the counts Guidi having unwise-! 
ly embarked in a confederacy against Florence, } 
was obliged to give up his ancient patrimony in} 


' 1440. 


They|s 


| district, by fair purchase 


jthousand souls. 


military age 


| coasts. 
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the field. After the death of Castruecio, she be- 

gan to act more vigorously, and engaged in sev- 
eral confederacies with the powers of Lombardy, 
especially in a league with Venice against Mas- 
tino della Scala. But the re public made no ac- 
quisition of territory till 1351, when she annexed 
the a4 city of Prato, not ten miles from her 
walls.* Pistoja, though still nominally indepen- 
dent, received a Florentine garrison about the 
ame time. Several additions were made to the 
from the nobility of the 
Appennines, and a few by main force. ‘The ter- 
ritory was still very little proportioned to the 
fame and power of Florence. The latter was 
founde d upon her vast commercial opulence. 
very Italian state e mployed mercenary troops, 
and the richest wasof course the most pow erful. 
In the war against Mastino della Scala in 1336, 
the revenues of Florence are reckoned by Villani 
at three hundred thousand florins; we, as he 
observes, more than the king of Naples or of 
Aragon possesses. The expenditure went at 
that time very much beyond the rece ipt, and was 
defrayed by loans from the principal mercantile 
firms, which were secured by public funds; the 
earliest instance, I believe, of that financial re- 
source. Her popul: ition Was computed at ninety 
Villani reckons the district at 
eighty thousand men, I presume, those only of 
; but this calculation rust have been 
too large, especially if he did not include the city 
in his estimate. Tuscany, though well cultiva- 
ted and flourishing, not contain by any 
means so great a number of inhabitants in that 
space at prese nt. 

The first eminent conquest made by Florence 
was that n Pisa, early in the fifteenth century. 
Pisa had been distinguished as a commercial city 
ever since the age of the Othos. From her ports 
and those of Genoa, the earliest naval armaments 
of western nations were fitted out against the 
Saracen corsairs who infested the Mediterranean 
In the eleventh century, she undertook, 
and after a pretty long struggle, completed the 
important, or at least the splendid conquest of 
Sardinia; an island long subject to a Moorish 
chieftain. Several noble families of Pisa, who 
had detrayed the chief cost of this expedition, 
shared the island in districts, which they held in 
fief of the republic. At a later period, the Bale- 
aric isles were subjected, but not long retained 
by Pisa. Her naval prowess was supported by 
her commerce. A writer of the twelfth century 
reproaches her with the Jews, the Arabians, and 
other ** monsters of the sea,’? who thronged in 
her streets. The crusades poured fresh wealth 
into the lap of the marine Italian cities. In some 
of those expeditions a great portion of the arma- 
ment was conveyed by sea to Palestine, and 


Is 


doe 8 


| treighted the vessels of Pisa, Genoa, and Venice. 


When the Christians had bought with their blood 
the sea coast of Syria, these republics procured 
the most extensive privileges in the new states 
that were formed out of their slender conquests, 
and became the conduits through which the pro- 
duce of the east flowed in upon the ruder natives 
of Europe. Pisa maintained a large share of this 
commerce as well as of maritime greatness, till 
near the end of the thirteenth century. In 1282, 
we are told by Villani, she was in great or 


*This was rather a measure of usurpation ; ‘but 
the republic had some reason to apprehend that 
Prato might fall into the hands of the Visconti. 
Their conduct towards Pistoja was influenced by 
the same motive; but it was still further removed 
from absolute justice. 

+The gold florin was worth about ten shillings 
of our money. At present, the revenues of the 
whole duchy of Tuscany are much less than 
150,000/, sterling: though the difference in the 
valfie of money is at least six or seven to one, 












possessing Sardinia, ‘Geotiens and E Ibs : “ from | 
whence the republic, as well as private persons, 
derived large revenues; and almost ruled the sea 
by their ships and merchandizes, and beyond sea 
were very powerful in the city of Acre, and muc h 
connected with the prince ipal citizens of Acre.’ 
The prosperous ra of the Pisans is marked by | 
their public edifices. She was the first Italian ci- 
ty that took a pride in architectural magnificence. 
Her cathedral is of the eleventh century; the 
baptistery, the famous inclined tower, or belfry,| 
the arcades that surround the Campo Santo, or 
cemetery of Pisa, are of the twelfth, or, at latest 
of the thirteenth. 

It would have not been so slight anomaly in 
the annals of Italy, or we might say, of mankind, 
if two neighboring cities, competitors in every 
me —— occupation, and every naval enter- 
prise, had not been perpetual enemies to each 
other. One is more surprised, if the fact be 
true, that no war broke out between Pisa and 
Genoa till 1119. From this time at least they 
continually recurred. An equality of forces and 
of courage kept the conflict uncertain for the 
greater part of the two centuries. Their battles 
were numerous, and sometimes, taken separate- 
ly, decisive ;.but the public spirit and resources of 
each city were called out by defeat, and we gen- 
erally find a new armament replace the losses of 
an unsuccessful combat. In this respect, the 
naval contest between Pisa and Genoa, though 
much longer protracted, resembles that of Rome 
and Carthage in the first Punic war. But Pisa 
was reserved for her A2gades. In one fatal bat- 
tle, off the little isle of Meloria, in 1284, her 
whole navy was destroyed. Several unfortunate 
and expensive armaments had almost exhausted 
the state; and this was the last effort, by private 
sacrifices, to equip one more fleet. After this 
defeat it was in vain to contend for empire. 
Eleven thousand Pisans languished for many 
years in prison; it was a current saying, that 
whoever would see Pisa, should seek her at Ge- 
noa. A ireacherous chief, that Count Ugolino, 
whose guilt was so terribly avenged, is said to 
have purposely lost the battle, and prevented the 
ransom of the captives, to secure his power; ac- 
cusgtions that obtained easy credit with an un- 
successful people. 

From the epoch of the battle of Meloria, Pisa 
ceased to be a maritime power. Forty years 
afterwards she was stripped of her ancient colo- 
ny, the island of Sardinia. The four Pisan fam- 
ilies who had been invested with that conquest 
had been apt to consider it as their absolute prop- 
erty; their appellation of judge seemed to indi- 
cate deputed power; but they sometimes assum- 
ed that of king; and several attempts had been 
made to establish an immediate dependence on 
the empire, or even on the pope. A new poten- 
tate had now come forward on the stage. The 
malecontent feudatories of Sardinia made over- 
tures to the king of Aragon, who had no scru- 
ples about attacking the indisputable possession | s 
ofa declining republic. Pisa made a few una- 
vailing efforts to defend Sardinia; but the nomi- 
nal superiority was hardly worth a contest; and 
she surrendered her rights to the crown of Ara- 


gon. Her commerce now dwindled with her! 
greatness. During the fourteenth century, Pisa 
almost renounced the ocean, and directed her 


main attention to the politics of Tuscany. 


up to Florence. 
the names of freemen and Ghibelin were not ea- 
sily united; and a city in that interest stood in- 
sulated between the re publics of an opposite fac- 
tion, and the tyrants of her own. Pisa fell seve- 
ral times under the yoke of usurpers; she w 


,|ged in deadly w rarfare 


| vents it from resting in the memory. 


Ghi-| 
belin, by invariable predilection, she was in con-| 
stant opposition to the Guelf cities which looked | 
But in the fourteenth century | 


was | that 
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family se ined ies deunaiens ail finally the Flor- 


lentine s purchased for 400,000 florins a rival and 
The Pisans made a resistance | 


once equal city. 
more according to what they had been, than what 
they were. 

The early history of Genoa, in all her foreign 
relations, is involved in that of Pisa. As allies 
against the Saracens of Africa, Spain and the 
Mediterranean islands, as co-rivals in commerce 
with these very Saracens, or with the Christians 
of the east, as - -operators in the great expedi- 
tions under the banner of the 
with each other, the 
republics stand in continual parallel. From the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, Genoa was, 
[ think, the more prominent and flourishing of 
the two. She had conquered the island of Cor- 
sica, at the same time that Pisa reduced Sardinia ; 


cross, or aS enga- 


and her acquisition, though less considerable, 
was longer preserved. Her territory at home, 
the ancient Liguria, was much more extensive, 


land, what was most important, contained a great- 


er range of sea coast than that of Pisa. But the 
eo and maritime prosperity of Genoa 
may be dated from the recovery of Constantino- 


ple by the Greeks in 1261. Je alous of the Vene- 
tians, by whose arms the Latin Emperors had 
been placed, and were still maintained on their 
throne, the Genoese assisted Palwologus in over- 
turning that usurpation. ‘They obtained in con- 
sequence the suburb of Per: or Galata over 
against Constantinople as an exclusive settle- 
ment, where their colony was ruled by a magis- 
trate sent from home, and frequently defied the 
Greek capital with its armed gallie s and intre pid 


seamen. From this convenient station Genoa 
extended her commerce into the Black Sea, and 
established her principal factory at Caffa, in the 


Crimean peninsula. This commercial monopoly, 
for such she endeavored to render it, aggravated 
the animosity of Venice. As Pisa retired from 
the field of waters, a new enemy appeared upon 
the horizon to dispute the maritime dominion of 
Genoa. Her first war with Venice was in 1258. 
The second was not till after the victory of Me- 
loria had crushed her more ancient enemy. It 
broke out in 1293, and was prosecuted with de- | 
termined fury, and a great display of naval 
strength on both sides. One Genoese armament, 
as we are assured | 


one hundred and fifty- five gallies, each manned | 


{with from two hundred and twe nty to three hun- | 


dred sailors; a force astonishing to those who 
know the slender resources of Italy in modern 


times, but which is rendered credible by several 
analogous facts of good authority. It was, how- |} 
ever, beyond any other exertion. The usual 


fleets of Genoa and Venice 
ninety gallies. 

Perhaps the naval exploits of these two repub- 
lies may afford a more interesting spectacle to} 
some minds than any other part of Italian histo- | 


ry. Compared with military transactions of the | 


same age, they are more sanguinary, more bril- | 
liant, and exhibit full as much skill and intre pid- 
ity. Put maritime warfare is scanty in circum- 
stances, and the indefiniteness of its locality pre- 
And though 


the wars of Genoa and Venice were not always |; 


so unconnected with territorial polities as those 
of the former city with Pisa, yet, from the alter- 
nation of success and equality of forces, they did 
not often produce any decisive effect. One 
memorable encounter in the sea of Marmora, 


where the Genoese fought and conquered sin-| 


gle-handed against the Venitians, the Catalans, 


ps the Greeks, hardly belongs to Italian history. 


But the most remarkable war, and that pro- 
| auetiv e of the greatest consequences, was one 
commenced in 1378, after several acts 


two} 


ry an historian, consisted of 


were of seventy to| 
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| Genoa did not stand alone in this war. A fore 
i!midable confederacy was exerted against Venice, 
enemies. 


who had given provocation to many 
\Of this Francis Carrara, signior of Padua, and 
the king of Hungary were the leaders. But the 
principal struggle was, as usual, upon the waves. 
During the winter of 1378, a Genoese fleet kept 
lthe sea, and ravaged the shores of Dalmatia. 
|The Venitian armament had been weakened by 
lan epidemic disease, and when Vittor Pisani, 
| the ir admiral, gave battle to the enemy, he was 
lcompelled to fight with a hasty conscription of 
landsmen against the best sailors in the world. 
Entirely deteated, and taking refuge at Venice 
}with only seven gallies, Pisani was cast into 
prison, as if his ill fortune had been his crime. 
Meanwhile the Genoese fleet, augmented by a 
strong reinforcement, rode before the long natu- 
ral ramparts that the lagunes of Venice 
from the Adriatic. Six passages intersect the 
islands, which constitute this barrier, besides the 
broader outlets of Brondolo and Fossone, through 
which the waters of the Brenta and the Adige are 
discharged. The lagune itself, as is well known, 
consists of extremely shallow water, unnaviga- 
ble for any vessel larger than a skiff, except 
along the course of artificial and intricate passa- 
ges. Notwithstanding the apparent difficulties 
of such an enterprise, Pietro Doria, the Genoese 
admiral, determined toreduce thecity. His first 
successes gave him reason to hope. He forced 
the passage, and stormed the little town of Chi- 
oza, built upon the inside of the isle bearing that 
name, about twenty-five miles south of Venice. 
Nearly four thousand prisoners fell here into his 
hands ; an augury, as it seemed, of a more splen- 
did triumph. In the consternation this misfor- 
itune inspired at Venice, the first impulse was to 
lask for peace. The ambassadors carried with 
them seven Genoese prisoners, as a sort of peace- 
offering to the admiral, and were empowered to 
make large and humiliating concessions, reserv- 
ing nothing but the liberty of Venice, Francis 
Carrara strongly urged his allies to treat for peace. 
But the Genoese were stimulated by long hatred, 
and intoxicated by this unexpected opportunity 
of revenge. Doria, calling the ambassadors into 
|council, thus addressed them: * Ye shall obtain 
ino peace from us, | swear to you, nor from the 
lord of Padua, till first we have put a curb in the 
mouths of those wild horses that stand upon the 
lace at St. Mark. When they are bridled, you 
| shall have enough of peace. Take back with 
| you } your Genoese captives, for 1am coming with- 
jin a few days to release both them and their com- 
|panions from your prisons.” When this answer 
| was reported to the senate, they prepare d to de- 
fend themselves with the characteristic firmness 
lof their government. Every eye was turned to- 
|W ards a great man unjustly punishe d, thei ir ad- 
imiral Vittor Pisani. He was called out of prison 
ito defend his country amidst general acclama- 
tions; but equal in magnanimity and simple 


Se parate 





republican patriotism to the noblest characters of 


lantiquity. Pisani repressed the favoring voices 
lof the multitude, and bade them reserve their 
lenthusiasm for St. Mark, the symbol and war- cry 
lof Venice. Under the vigorous command of Pi- 
sani, the cana!s were fortified or oc eupied by 
| large vessels armed with artillery ; thirty- Sour gal- 
ilies were equipped; every citizen contributed 


laccording to his power; in the entire want of 


}commercial resources (for Venice had not a mer- 
{chant ship during this war) private plate was 
jmelted; and the senate held 
fennobling thirty families, who should 
| forward in this strife of petriotiom. 
| The new fleet was so ill provided with sea- 
sleet that for some nities the admiral employed 
| them only in manceuvring along the canals. From 


be most 


included in the wide-spreading acquisitions of; hostility in the Levant, wherein the Yeahiins inedes unaccountable supineness, or more proba- 


Gian Galeazzo Visconti; at his death one of his | appear to have been the principal aggressors. | bly from the insuperable difficulties of the under- 


out the promise of 
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ing, the Genoese made no assault upon the|into decay; and the fifteenth century, the most 
city. They had indeed fair grounds to hope its|splendid in the annals of Venice, is, till modern 
reduction by famine or despair. Every access to| times, the most ignominious in those of Genoa. 
the continent was cut off by the troops of Padua; | But this was partly owing tointernal dissensions, 
and the king of Hungary had mastered almost all|by which her liberty as well as glory, was for a 
the Venetian towns in Istria and along the Dal-| while suspended. 
matian coast. The doge Contarini, taking the| At Genoa, as in other cities of Lombardy, the 
chief command, appeared at length with his fleet! principal magistrates of the republic were origi- 
near Chioza; before the Genoese were aware.| nally styled Consuls. A chronicle drawn up un- 
They were still less aware of his secret design.|der the inspection of the senate perpetuates the 
He pushed one of the large round vessels then | names of these early magistrates. It appears that 
called cocche into the narrow passage of Chioza,|their number varied from four to six, annually 
which connects the lagune with the sea, andjelected by the people in full parliament. These 
mooring her athwart the channel, interrupted |consuls presided over the republic and command- 
that communication. Attacked with fury by the|ed the forces by land and sea; while another 
enemy, this vessel went down on the spot, and |class of magistrates bearing the same title, were 
the doge improved his advantage by sinking|annually elected by the several companies into 
loads of stones upon her, until the passage be-| which the people were divided, for the adminis- 
came absolutely unnavigable. It was still possi-| tration of civil justice. This was the regimen of 
ble for the Genoese fleet to follow the principal |the twelfth century; but in the next, Genoa fell 


tak 


canal of the lagune towards Venice and the nor- 


thern passages, or to sail out of it by the harbor of 


Brondolo; but, whether from confusion or from 
miscalculating the dangers of their position, they 
suffered the Seotions to close the canal upon 
them by the same means they had used at Chio- 
za, and even to place their fleet in the entrance 
of Brondolo, so near to the lagune that the Geno- 
ese could not form their ships in line of battle. 
The circumstances of the two combatants were 
thus entirely changed. But the Genoese fleet, 


though besieged in Chioza, was impregnable, and | 
their command of the land secured them from| 


famine. Venice, notwithstanding her unexpec- 


ted success, was still very far from secure; it was | 


difficult for the doge to keep his position through 
the winter; and ifthe enemy could appear in 


epen sea, the risks of combat were extremely haz- | 


ardous. It is said that the senate deliberated 
upon transporting the seat of their liberty to Can- 
dia, and that the doge had announced his inten- 
tion to raise the siege of Chioza, if expected suc- 
cors did not arrive by the first of January 1380. 


‘ r . } 
On that very day, Carlo Zeno, an admiral, who, 
ignorant of the dangers of his country, had been | 


supporting the honor of her flag in the Levant, 
and on the coasts of Liguria, appeared with a re- 
inforcement of eighteen gallies, anda store of 
provisions. From that moment the confidence 
of Venice revived. The fleet, now superior in 
strength to the enemy, began to attack them with 
vivacity. After several months of obstinate re- 
sistance, the Genoese, whom their republic had 
ineffectually attempted to relieve by a fresh arma- 
ment, blocked up in the town of Chioza, and 
pressed by hunger, were obliged to surrender. 
Nineteen gallies only out of forty-eight were in 
good condition; and the crews were equally di- 
minished in the ten months of their occupation 
of Chioza. The pride of Genoa was deemed to 
be justly humbled; and even her own historian 
confesses that God would not suffer so noble a 
city as Venice to become the spoil of a conquer- 
or. 

Each of the two republics had sufficient reason 


|into the fashion of entrusting the executive pow- 
ler toaforeign podesta. The podesta was assisted 
|by a council of eight, chosen by the eight com- 
|panies of nobility. This institution, if indeed it 
were any thing more than a custom or usurpa- 
tion, originated probably not much later than the 
beginning of the thirteenth century. It gave 
not only an aristocratic, but almost an oligarchi- 
cal character to the constitution, since many of 
the nobility were not members of these eight soci- 
eties. Of the senate or councils we hardly know 
more than their existence; they are very little 
mentioned by historians. Every thing of a gen- 
eral nature, every thing that required the expres- 
sion of public will, was reserved for the entire 
‘and unrepresented sovereignty of the people. 
|In no city was the parliament so often convened ; 
for war, for peace, for alliance, for change of gov- 
ernment. These very dissonant elements were 
not likely to harmonize. The people, sufficient- 


ily accustomed to the forms of democracy to im- 


bibe its spirit, repined at the practical influence 
which was thrown into the scale of the nobles. 
Nor did some of the latter class scruple to enter 
that path of ambition, which leads to power by 
flattery of the populace. Two or three times 
within the thirteenth century, an high-born dem- 
agogue had nearly overturned the general liberty, 
like the Torriani at Milan, through the pretence 
of defending that of individuals. Among the no- 
bility themselves four houses were distinguished 
beyond all the rest; the Grimaldi, the Fieschi, 
the Doria, the Spinola; the two former of Guelf 
olitics, the latter adherents of the empire. Per- 
1aps their equality of forces and a jealousy which 
even the families of the same faction entertained 
of each other, prevented any one from usurping 
the signiory at Genoa. Neither the Guelf nor 
'Ghibelin party obtaining a decisive preponder- 
ance, continual revolutions occurred in the city. 
The most celebrated was the expulsion of the 
\Ghibelins under the Doria and Spinola in 1318. 
| They had recourse to the Visconti of Milan, and 
\their own resources were not unequal to cope 
|with their country. The Guelfs thought it ne- 





to lament their mutual! prejudices, and the selfish | cessary to call in Robert king of Naples, always 
cupidity of their merchants, which usurps in all|ready to give assistance as the price of domin- 
maritime countries the name of patriotism.—j|ion, and conferred upon him the temporary sov- 


Though the capture of Chioza did not terminate | 


the war, both parties were exhausted, and wil- 
ling, meXxt year to accept the mediation of the 
duke of Savoy. By the peacv of Turin, Venice 
surrendered most of her territorial possessions to 
the king of Hungary. That Prince and Francis 
Carrarra, were the only gainers. Genoa obtain- 
ed the isle of Tenedos, one of the original sub- 
jects of dispute; a poor indemnity for her losses. 
Though upon a hasty view the result of this war 
appears more unfavorable to Venice, yetin fact it 
is the epoch of the decline of Genoa. From this 
time she never commanded the ocean with such 
navies as before; her commerce gradually went 


lereignty of Genoa. A siege of several years’ 
|duration, if we believe an historian of that age, 
| produced as many remarkable exploits as that of 
|Troy. They have not proved so interesting to 
posterity. The Ghibelins continued for a length 
of time excluded from the city, but in possession 
of the seaport of Savona, whence they traded 
‘and equipped fleets, as a rival republic, and 
even entered into a separate war with Venice. 
|Experience of the uselessness of hostility, and 
ithe loss to which they exposed their common 
,country, produced a reconciliation, or rather a 
compromise in 1331, when the Ghibelins return- 
ed toGenoa. But the people felt that many years 





of misfortune had been owing to the private en- 
mities of four overbearing families. An opportu- 
nity soon offered of reducing their influence 
within very narrow bounds. 

The Ghibelin faction was at the head of affairs 
in 1339, a Doria and a Spinola being its leaders, 
when the discontent of a large fleet in want of 
pay broke out in open insurrection. Savona and 
the neighboring towns took arms avowedly against 
the aristocratical tyranny; and the capital was 
itself on the point of joining the insurgents. 
There was, by the Genoese constitution, a mag- 
istrate, named the Abbot of the people, acting as 
a kind of tribune for their protection against the 
oppression of the nobility. His functions are not, 
however, in any book I have seen, very clearly 
defined. This office had been abolished by the 
present government, and it was the first demand 
of the malcontents that it should be restored. 
This was acceded to, and twenty delegates were 
appointed to make the choice. While they de- 
layed and the, populace was grown weary of 
waiting, a nameless artizan called out from an 
elevated station, that he could direct them toa 
fit person. When the people, in jest, bade him 
speak on, he uttered the name of Simon Boccan- 
egra. This was a man of noble birth, and well 
esteemed, who was then present among the 
crowd. The word was suddenly taken up; a 
cry was heard that Bacconegra should be abbot; 
he was instantly brought forward, and the sword 
of justice forced intohis hand. Assoon as silence 
could be obtained, he modestly thanked them for 
their favor but declined an oflice, which his no- 
bility disqualified him from exercising. At this, 
a single voice out of the crowd exclaimed Sign- 
tor; and this title was reverberated from every 
side. Fearful of worse consequences, the actual 
magistrates urged him to comply with the peo- 
ple, and accept the office of abbot. But Boccan- 
egra, addressing the assembly, declared his read- 
iness to become their abbot, signior, or whatever 
they would. The ery of signior was now louder 
than before; while others cried out, let him be 
duke. The latter title was received with greater 
approbation; and Boccanegra was conducted to 
the palace, the first duke, or doge of Genoa. 

Caprice alone, or an idea of more pomp and 
dignity, led the populace, we may conclude, to 
prefer this title to that of signior ; but it produced 
important and highly beneficial consequences. 
In all neighboring cities, an arbitrary govern- 
ment had been already established under their 
respective signiors; the name was associated 
with indefinite power; while that of doge had 
only been taken by the elective and very limited 
chief magistrate of another maritime republic. 
Neither HKoccanegra, nor his successors, ever 
rendered their authority unlimited or hereditary. 
The constitution of Genoa, from an oppressive 
aristocracy, became a mixture of the two other 
forms, with an exclusion of the nobles from pow- 
er. Those four great families, who had domi- 
neered aliernately for almost a century, lost their 
influence at home after the revolution of 1339. 
Yet, what is remarkable enough, they were still 
selected in preference for the highest of trusts; 
their names are still identified with the glory of 
Genoa ; her fleets hardly sailed but under a Doria, 
a Spinola, or a Grimaldi; such confidence could 
the republic bestow upon their patriotism, or that 
of those whom they commanded. Meanwhile 
two or three new families, a plebeian oligarchy, 
filled their place in domestic honors; the Ador- 
ni, the Fregosi, the Montalti, contended for the 
ascendant. From their competition ensued rev- 
olutions too numerous almost for a separate his- 
tory; in four years, from 1390 to 1394, the doge 
was ten times changed ; swept away or brought 
back in the fluctuations of popular tumult. An- 
toniotto Adorno, four times doge of G noa, had 
sought the friendship of Gian Galeazzo Visconti ; 
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but that crafty tyrant meditated the subjugation | tered into mercantile pursuits, Venice carried on 


of the republic, and played her factions against 
one another to render her fall secure. 


an extensive traffic both with the Greek and Sara- | 
Adorno} acen regions of the Levant. 


The crusades en- 


perceived that there was no hope for ultimtate in-|riched and aggrandized Venice more perhaps 


dependence, but by making a temporary sacrifice | than any other city. 


of it. 
he voluntarily resigned ; and placed the republic 
under the protection or signiory of the king of 
France. Terms were stipulated, very favorable 
to her liberties ; but with a French garrison once 
received into the city, they were not always sure 
of observance. 

While Genoa lost even her political indepen- 
dence, VWenice became more conspicuous and 
powerful than before. That famous republic de- | 
duces its original, and even its liberty, from an 
wra beyond the commencement of the middle 
ages. The Venitians boast of a perpetual eman- 
cipation from the yoke of barbarians. From that 
ignominious servitude some natives, or, as their 
historians will have it, nobles of Aquileja, and 
neighboring towns, fled to the small cluster of| 
islands that rise amidst the shoals at the mouth | 
of the Brenta. Here they built the town of Ri-| 
voalto, the Modern Venice, in 421; but their 
chief settlement was, till the beginning of the 
ninth century, at Malamocco. A living writer 
has, in a passage of remarkable eloquence, de- 
scribed the sovereign republic, immoveable upon 
the bosom of the waters from which her palaces 
emerge, contemplating the successive tides of 
continental invasion, the rise and fall of empires 


} 
the change of dynasties, the whole moving scene | 
of human revolution; till,in her own turn, the| 
last surviving witness of antiquity, the common 
link between two periods of civilization, has | 
submitted to the destroying hand of time. Some 
part of this renown must, on a cold-blooded scru- | 
tiny, be detracted from Venice. Her indepen-| 
dence was, at the best, the fruit of her obscurity. 
Neglected upon their islands, a people of fishermen 
mizht without molestation elect their own mag- 
istrates ; a very equivocal proof of sovereignty 
in cities much more considerable than Venice. 
But both the western and the eastern empire al- 
ternately pretended to exercise dominion over 
her; she was conquered by Pepin, son of Charle- 
magne, and restored by him, as the chronicles say 
to the Greek emperor Nicephorus. There is ev- 
ery appearance that the Venitians had always| 
considered themselves as subject, in a large| 
sense not exclusive of their municipal self-gov- 
ernment, to the eastern empire. And this con-| 
nexion was not broken, in the early part at least | 
of the tenth century. But for every essential 


Her splendor may, howev- 


His own power, ambitious as he had been| er, be dated from the taking of Constantinople by 
In this famous enterprise, | ' 
which diverted a great armament destined for the} not apparently trespass upon the democratica! 
recovery of Jerusalem, the French and Venitian | 
nations were alone engaged ; but the former only | 


the Latins in 1204. 


as private adventurers, the latter with the whole | 
strength of their republic under its doge, Henry | 
Dandolo. Three eighths of the city of Constanti- 
nople, and an equal proportion of the province, 
were allotted to them in the partition of the spoil, 
and the doge took the singular but accurate ti- 
tle, Duke of three eighths of the Roman empire. 

Their share was increased by purchases from 
less opulent crusaders, especially one of much 
importance, the island of Candia, which they re- 
tained till the middle of the seventeenth century. 
These foreign acquisitions were generally grant- 
ed out in fief to private Venitian nobles under 
the supremacy of the republic. It was thus that 
the Ionian islands, to adopt the vocabulary of our 


guaranteed that sovereignty which she now be- 
gan to pretend over the Adriatic. Those of the 
Archipelago were lost in the sixteenth century. 
This political greatness was sustained by an in- 
creasing commerce. No Christian State pre- 


\served so considerable an intercourse with Mo- 


hammedans. While Genoa kept the keys of the 
Black Sea by her colonies of Pere and Caffa, 


dria. These connexions, as is the natural effect 


| of trade, deadened the sense of religious antipa- 


thy; and the Venitians were sometimes charged 
with obstructing all efforts towards a new cru- 


|sade, or even any partial attacks upon the Mo- 


hammedan nations. 
The earliest form of government at Venice, as 
we collect from an epistle of Cassiodorus in the 


|sixth century, was by twelve annual tribunes. 
Perhaps the union of the different islanders was | 


merely federative. However, in 697, they re- 


lsolved to elect a chief magistrate by name of 


duke, or, in their dialect, doge of Venice.- No 


presented the national will. The doge was gen- 
eraland judge; he was sometimes permitted to 


associate his son with him, and thus to prepare 


the road for hereditary power; his government 


state of manners was possible, the pomp of a mon- 





purpose, Venice might long before be deemed 
an independent state. Her doge was not con-| 
firmed at Constantinople; she paid no tribute, | 
and lent no assistance in war. Her own navies, 
in the ninth century, encountered the Normans, | 
the Saracens, and the Sclavonians in the Adri-| 
atic sea. Upon the coast of Dalmatia were sev- | 


archy. Butheactedinimportant matters with the 
concurrence of a general assembly; though from 
the want of positive restraints his executive gov- 


/ernment might be considered as nearly absolute. 


Time, however demonstrated to the Venetians 
the imperfections of such a constitution. Limi- 
tations were accordingly imposed on the doge in 


jcil by separate nomination. 


day, came under the dominion of Venice, and} 


Venice directed her vessels to Acre and Alexan-| 


councils appear to have limited his power, or re-| 
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the city, and annually renewed. But the elec- 
tion was not made immediately by the people. 
Two electors, called tribunes, from each of the 
six districts, appointed the members of the coun- 
These tribunes, at 
first, were themselves chosen by the people; so 
that the intervention of this electoral body did 


character of the constitution. But the great 
council, principally composed of men of high 
birth, and invested by the law with the appoint- 
ment of the doge and of all the councils of the 
magistracy, seem early in the thirteenth century, 
to have assumed the right of naming their own 
|constituents. Besides appointing the tribunes, 
they took upon themselves another privilege ; that 
| of confirming or rejecting their successors, before 
\they resigned their functions. These usurpa- 
| tions rendered the annual election almost nuga- 
tory; the same members were usually renewed, 
}and though the dignity of counsellor was not yet 
|hereditary, it remained upon the whole, in the 
|same families. In this transitional state the Ve- 
|nitian government continued during the thir- 
teenth century; the people actually debarred of 
power, but an hereditary aristocracy not com- 
pletely or legally confirmed. The right of elect- 
ing or rather of re-electing the great council was 
transferred, in 1297, from the tribunes, whose 
| office was abolished, to the council of forty ; they 
ballotted upon the names of the members who 
| already sat; and whoever retained twelve favour- 
ing balls out of forty retained his place. The 
vacancies occasioned by rejection or death, were 
\filled by a supplemental list formed by three 
jelectors, nominated in the great council. But 
\they were expressly prohibited by laws of 1298 
land 1300, from inserting the name of any one 
|whose paternal ancestors had not enjoyed the 
jsame honor. Thus an exclusive hereditary aris- 
| tocracy was finally established. And the person- 
|al rights of noble descent were rendered complete 
jin 1319, by the abolition of all elective forms. 
|By the constitution of Venice as it was then 
settled, every descendant of a member of the 


| 





| great council, on attaining twenty five years of 
age, entered as of right into that body, which of 


|course became unlimited in its numbers.* 

But an assembly so numerous as the great 
council, even before it was thus thrown open to 
tall the nobility, could never have conducted the 
public affairs with that secrecy and steadiness 
| which were characteristic of Venice ; and without 


had all the prerogatives, and, as far as in such a/an intermediary power between the doge and 


ithe patrician multitude the constitution would 
have gained nothing in stability to compensate 
for the loss of popular freedom. The great coun- 
cil had proceeded very soon after its institution 
to limit the ducal prerogatives. That of exercis- 
ing criminal justice, a trust of vast importance, 
| was transferred in 1179 to a council of forty 
}members annually chosen. The executive gov- 


eral Greek cities, which the empire had ceased to| 1032; he was prohibited from associating a son|ernment itself was thought too considerable for 
protect ; and which, like Venice itself, became re-|in the government, and obliged to act with the| the doge without some material limitations. In- 


publics for want ofa master. Regusa was one of| 
these, and, more fortunate than the rest, survived | 
asanindependentcitytillourownage. Inreturn| 
for the assistance of Venice, these little sea-ports | 
put themselves under her government ; the Scla- | 
vonian pirates were repressed; and after acqui- | 
ring, partly by consent, partly by arms, a large | 
tract of maritime territory, the doge took the title | 
of Duke of Dalmatia, which is said by Dandolo to| 
have been confirmed at Constantinopie, 997. | 
Three or four centuries, however, elapsed, be-| 
fore the republic became secure of these con- 
quests, which were frequently wrested from her 
by rebellions of the inhabitants, or by her power- 
ful neighbor, the king of Llungary. 

A more important source of Venitian greatness 
was commerce. 





quired by freemen. 
|in other republics, justly appeared the best inno- 


consent of two elected counsellors, and, on im- 
portant occasions to call in some of the principal 
citizens. 
ken place till 1172; long after every other Italian 
city had provided for its liberty by constitutional 
laws, more or less successful, but always man- 
ifesting a good deal of contrivance and complica- 
tion. Venice was, however, dissatisfied with 
her existing institutions. General assemblies 
were found, in practice, inconvenient and un- 
satisfactory. 
gainst a magistrate of indefinite powers was re- 
A representative council, as 


- 
‘ 


vation that could be introduced. 
The great council of Venice, as established in 


No other change appears to have ta-| 


Yet some adequate safeguard a-| 


istead of naming his own assistants or pregadi, 
he was only to preside in a council of sixty mem- 


*These gradual changes between 1297 and 
1319 were first made known by Sandi, from 
whom M. Sismondi has introduced the facts into 
his own history. I notice this, because all former 
| writers, both ancient and modern, {fix the com- 
|plete and final establishment of the Venitian 
| aristocracy in 1297. 

Twenty-five years complete was the statutable 
age, at which every Venitian noble had a right 
to take his seat in the great council. But the 
names of those who had passed the age of twenty 
| were annually put into an urn, and one-fifth 
|drawn out by lot, who were thereupon admitted. 


_In the darkest and most bar-|1172, was to consist of four hundred and eighty| On an average therefore the age of admission was 
barous period before Genoa, or even Pisa had en-| citizens, equally taken from the six districts of} at about twenty-three 
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bers, to whom the care of the state in all domes- 
tic and foreign relations, and the previous delib- 
eration upon proposals submitted to the great 
council, was confided. This council of pregadi, 
generally called in later times the senate, was 
enlarged in the fourteenth century by sixty ad- 


ditional members; and as a great part of the} 


magistrates had also seats in it, the whole num- 
ber amounted to between two and three hundred. 
Though the legislative power, properly speaking, 
remained with the great council, the senate used 
to impose taxes, and had the exclusive right of 
making peace and war. It was annually renew- 
ed, like almost all other councils at Venice, by 
the great council. Butsince even this body was 
too numerous for the preliminary discussion of 
business, six counsellors, forming along with the 
doge, the signiory, or visible representatives of 
the republic, were empowered to despatch orders, 
to correspond with ambassadors, to treat with 
foreign states, to convoke and preside in the 
councils, and perform other duties of administra- 
tion. In part of these they were obliged to act 
with the concurrence of what was termed the 
college, comprising, besides themselves, certain 
select counsellors, trom different constituted au- 
thorities.* 

It might be imagined, that a dignity so shorn 
of its lustre as that of doge would not excite any 
over-weening ambition. But the Venitians were 
still jealous of extinguished power; and, while 
their constitution was yet immature, the great 
council planned new methods of restricting their 
chief magistrate. An oath was taken by the doge 
on his election, so comprehensive as to embrace 
every possible check upon undue influence. 
He was bound not to correspond with foreign 
states, or to open their letters, except in the pre- 
sence of the signiory; to acquire no property 
beyond the Venitian dominions, and to resign 
what he might already possess; to interpose, 
directly or indirectly, in no judicial process, and 
not to permit any citizen to use tokens of subjec- 
tion in saluting him. As a further security, they 
devised a remarkably complicated mode of sup- 
plying the vacancy of his office. Election by 
open suffrage is always liable to tumult or corrup- 
tion; nor does the method of secret ballot, while 
it prevents the one, afford in practice any ad- 
equate security against the other. Election by 
jot incurs the risk of placing incapable persons 
in situations of arduous trust. The Venitian 
scheme was intended to combine the two modes 
without their evils; by leaving the absolute 
choice of their doge to electors taken by lot. It 
was presumed, that, among a competent number 
of persons, though taken promiscuously, good 
sense and right principles would gain such an 
ascendancy, as to prevent any flagrantly improp- 
er nomination, if undue influence could be ex- 
cluded. For this purpose, the ballot was rendered 
exceedingly complicated, that no possible in- 
genuity or stratagein might ascertain the electoral 
body before the last moment. A single lottery, if 
fairly conducted, is certainly sufficient for this 
end. At Venice, as many balls as there were 
members of the great council present, were placed 
in an urn. Thirty of these were gilt. The 
holders of gilt balls were reduced by a second 
ballot to nine. The nine elected forty. whom lot 
reduced to twelve. The twelve chose twenty- 


*The college of Savj consisted of sixteen per- 
sons; and it possessed the initiative in all public 
measures that required the assent of the senate. 
For no single senator, much less any noble of the 
great council, could propose any thing for debate. 
The signiory had the same privilege. Thus the 
virtual powers even of the senate were far more 
limited than they appear at first sight; and no 
possibility remained of innovation in the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution. 


‘|trials of contested elections, we have seen this 


| reason of state. 


‘ 
1 
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five by separate nomination. The twenty-five 
were reduced by lot to nine; and each of the 
nine chose five. These forty-five were reduced 
to eleven as before; the eleven elected forty-one, 
who were the ultimate voters for a doge. This 
|intricacy appears useless and consequently ab- 
isurd; but the original principle of a Venitian 
election (for something of the same kind was 
applied to all their councils and magistrates) may 
not always be unworthy of imitation. In one of 
our best modern statutes, that for regulating the 


mixture of chance and selection very happily 
introduced. 

An hereditary prince could never have re- 
mained quiet in such trammels as were imposed 
upon the doge of Venice. But early predjudice 
accustoms men to consider restraint, even upon 
themselves, as advantageous; and the limitations 
of ducal power appeared to every Venitian as 
fundamental as the great laws of the English 
do to ourselves. Many doges of Venice, espe- 
|cially in the middle ages, were considerable men; 
but they were content with the fufictions assign- 
ed to them, which, if they could avoid the tan- 
talising comparison of sovereign princes, were 
enough for the ambition of republicans. For life 
the chief magistrates of their country, her noble 
citizens for ever, they might thank her in their 
own name for what she gave, and in that of her 
posterity for what she withheld. Once only, a 
doge of Venice was tempted to betray the free- 
dom of the republic. Malin Falieri, a man far 
advanced in life, engaged, from some petty re- 
sentment, in a wild intrigue to overturn the gov- 
ernment. (1355.) The conspiracy was soon dis- 
covered, and the doge avowed his guilt. An 
aristocracy so firm and so severe did not hesitate 
to order his execution in the ducal palace. 

For some years after what was called the clo- 
sing of the great council, or the law of 1296, 
which excluded all but the families actually in 
possession, a good deal of discontent shewed 
itself among the commonalty. Many ancient as 
well as opulent citizens were stripped of their 
privileges by this innovation. In a city which 
owed its whole lustre to commerce, the merchant 
was held unworthy of a share in the government; 
an anomaly, without, I believe, a parallel in the 
history of the world. By the modern law of 
Venice, at least, a nobleman could not engage in 
trade without derogating from his rank; but [ am 
not aware whether so absurd a restriction existed 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Sev- 
eral commotions took place about the beginning 
of the former age, with the object of restoring a 
more popular regimen. Upon the suppression of 
the last, in 1310, the aristocracy sacrificed their 
own individual freedom along with that of the 
people, to the preservation of an imaginary priv- 
ilege. They established the famous council of 
ten, that most remarkable part of the Venitian 
constitution. This council, itshould be observed, 
consisted in fact of seventeen; comprising the 
signiory, or the doge and his six counsellors, as 
well as the ten properly so called. The council 
of ten had by usage, if not by right, a controlling 
and dictatorial power over the senate, and other 
magistrates ; rescinding their decisions, and treat- 
ing separately with foreign princes. Their vast 
influence strengthened the executive govern- 
ment, of which they formed a part, and gave a 
vigor to its movements, which the jealousy of the 
councils would possibly have impeded. but they 
are chiefly known as an arbitrary and inquisitorial 
tribunal, the standing tyranny of Venice. Ex- 
cluding the old council of forty, a regular court 
of criminal judicature, not only from the investi- 
| gation of treasonable charges, but of several other 
crimes of magnitude, they inquired, they judged, 
they punished, according to what they called 
The public eye never penetra- 
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ted the mystery of their proceedings; the accused 
was sometimes not heard, never confronted with 
witnesses; the condemnation was secret as the 
inquiry, the punishment undivulged like both. 
The terrible and odious machinery of a police, 
the insidious spy, the stipendiary informer, un- 
known to the carelessness of feudal governments, 
found their natural soil in the republic of Venice. 
Tumultuous assemblies were scarcely possible in 
so peculiar a city; and private conspiracies never 
failed to be detected by the vigilance of the 
council of ten. Compared with the Tuscan re- 
publics, the tranquility of Venice is truly stri- 
king. The names of Guelf and Ghibelin hardly 
raised any emotion in her streets, though the 
government was considered in the first part of 
the fourteenth century as rather inclined towards 
the latter party. But how much more honorable 
are the wildest excesses of faction, than the 
stillness and moral degradation of servitude! 

It was a very common theme with political 
writers, till about the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, when Venice fell almost into oblivion, to 
descant upon the wisdom of this government. 
And indeed if the preservation of ancient insti- 
tutions be, as some appear to consider it, nota 
means, but an end, and an end for which the 
rights of man and laws of God may at any time 
be set aside, we must acknowledge that it was a 
wisely constructed system. Formed to compress 
the two opposite forces, from which resistance 
might be expected, it kept both the doge and the 
people in perfect subordination. Even the coali- 
tion of an executive magistrate with the multi- 
tude, so fatal to most aristocracies, never endan- 
gered thatof Venice. It is most remarkable, that 
a part of the constitution, which destroyed every 
man’s security, and incurred general hatred, was 
still maintained by a sense of its necessity. The 
council of ten, annually renewed, might annu- 
ally have been annihilated. The great council 
had only to withhold their suffrages from the 
new candidates, and the tyranny expired of itself. 
This was several times attempted, (I speak now 
of more modern ages,) but the nobles, though 
detesting the council of ten, never steadily per- 
severed in refusing to re-elect it. It was, in fact, 
become essential to Venice. So great were the 
vices of her constitution, that she could not en- 
dure their remedies. If the council of ten had 
been abolished at any time since the fifteenth 
century, if the removal of that jealous despotism 
had given scope to the corruption of a poor and 
debased aristocracy, to the license of a people 
unworthy of freedom, the republic would have 
soon lost her territorial possessions, if not her 
own independence. If, indeed, it be true, as 
reported, that during the last hundred years this 
formidable tribunal had sensibly relaxed its vigi- 
lance, if the Venitian government had become 
less tyrannical through sloth, or decline of na- 
tional spirit, our conjecture will have acquired 
the confirmation of experience. Experience has 
recently shown, that a worse calamity than do- 
mestic tyranny might befall the queen of the 
Adriatic. In the place of St. Mark, among the 
monuments of extinguished greatness, a traveller 
may regret to think, that an insolent German 
soldiery has replaced even the senators of Venice. 
Her ancient liberty, her bright and romantic 
career of glory in countries so dear to the imagi- 
nation, her magnanimous defence in the war of 
Chioza, a few thinly scattered names of illustrious 
men will rise upon his mind, and mingle with 
his indignation at the treachery which robbed 
her of her independence. But if he has learned 
the true attributes of wisdom in civil policy, he 
will not easily prostitute that word to a constitu- 
tion formed without reference to property or to 
population, that vested sovereign power partly 
in a body of impoverished nobles, partly in an 
overruling despotism; or to a practical system ot 
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government that made vice the ally of tyranny,|against all the rules of their ancient policy. 


and sought impunity for its own assassinations 
by encouraging dissoluteness of private life. 
Perhaps too, the wisdom so often imputed to the 
senate in its foreign policy has been greatly ex- 
aggerated. The balance of power established in 
Europe, and above all in Italy, maintained for 
the two last centuries states of small intrinsic 
resources, without any efforts of theirown. In 
the ultimate crisis, at least, of Venitian liberty, 
that solemn mockery of statesmanship was ex- 
hibited to contempt; too blind to avert danger, too 
cowardly to withstand it, the most ancient gov-}| 
ernment of Europe made not an instant’s resis- | 
tance; the peasants of Underwald died upon} 
their mountains; the nobles of Venice clung only | 
to their lives. 

Until almost the middle of the fourteenth cen- | 
tury, Venice had been content without any ter-| 
ritorial possessions in Italy; unless we reckon a 
very narrow strip of sea coast, bordering on her 
lagunes, called the Dogato. Neutral in the great 
contests between the church and the empire, be-| 
tween the free cities and their sovereign, she was 
respected by both parties, while neither ventured 
to claim her as an ally. but the rapid progress | 
of Mastino della Seala, lord of Verona, with some 
particular injuries, led the senate to form a league 
with Florence against him. Villani mentions it 
as asingular honor for his country to have be- 
come the confederate of the Venitians, ** who, 
for their great excellence and power, had never 
allied themselves with any state or prince, except 
at their ancient conquest of Constantinople, and 
Romania.”’ The result of this combination was 
to annex the district of Treviso to the Venitian 
dominions. But they made no further conquests 
in that age. On the contrary they lost Treviso 
in the unfortunate war of Chioza, and did not 
regain it till 1389. Nor did they seriously attempt 
to withstand the progress of Gian Geleazzo Vis-| 
conti; who, after overthrowing the family of Scala, 
stretched almost to the Adriatic, and altogether | 
subverted for a time the balance of power in 
Lombardy. 

But upon the death of this prince in 1404, a 
remarkable crisis took place in that country. He 
left two sons, Giovanni Maria, and Filippo Ma- 
ria, both young, and under the care of a mother, | 
who was little fitted for her situation. ‘Through 
her misconduct, and the selfish ambition of some 
military leaders, who had commanded Gian Ga- 
leazzo’s mercenaries, that extensive dominion 
was soon broken into fragments. 
mo, Lodi, Cremona, and other cities revolted, 
submitting themselves in general to the families 
of their former princes, the earlier race of usurp- 
ers, Who had for nearly a century been crushed 
by the Visconti. A Guelf faction revived, after 
the name had long been proscribed in Lombardy. 
Francesco da Carrara, lord of Padua, availed him- 
self of this revolution to get possession of Verona 
and seemed likely to unite all the cities beyond 
the Adige. No tamily was so odious to the Ve- 
nitians as that of Carrara. Though they had 
seemed indifferent to the more real danger in 
Gian Galeazzo’s lifetime, they took up arms a-| 
gainst this inferior enemy. Both Padua and Ve- 
rona were reduced, and the duke of Milan ce- 
ding Vicenza, the republic of Venice came sud- 
denly into the possession of an extensive territo- 
tory. Francesco da Carrara, who had surren- 





Bergamo, Co- 
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dered in his capital, was put to death in prison | 


at Venice; a crueity perfectly characteristic of} 
that government, and which would not have 
been avowedly perpetrated, even in the fifteenth 
century, by any other state in Europe. 


| . ‘ s . 1: 2) “ie 
i ; Wnom it Was les indispensabie had ton 


Notwithstanding the deranged condition of the | 
Milanese, no further attempts were made by the 
senate of Venice for twenty years. They 


conquest, which soon began to influence them | 


ifended Carmagnola. 
ito Venice, and inflamed a disposition toward 


jalready excited. 


|gained some important advantages in another 
jquarter, by reducing the country of Friuli, with 


imerely contormed to a fashion, which 


a,l . ‘ a * 4 . 1 
; : had parts of Europe, but especially in Italy. 
not yet acquired that decided love of war and} the twelfth and thirteer : 


There were still left some wary statesmen of the 
old school, to check ambitious designs. San- 
uto has preserved an interesting account of the 
wealth and commerce of Venice in those days. 
This is thrown into the mouth of the doge Mon- 
cenigo, whom he represents as dissuading his 
country, with his dying words, from underta- 
king a war against Milan. ‘* Through peace our 
city has every year,” he said, **ten millions of 
ducats employed as mercantile capital in different 
parts of the world; the annual profit of our tra- 
ders upon this sum amounts to four millions. 
Our housing is valued at 7,000,000 ducats; its 
annual rental at 500,000. Three thousand mer- 
chant ships carry on our trade; forty-three gallies 


jand three hundred smaller vessels, manned by 


19,000 sailors, secure our naval power. Our 
mint has coined 1,000,000 ducats within the 
year. From the Milanese dominions alone we 
draw 1,000,000 ducats in coin, and the value of 
900,000 more in cloths; our profit upon this traf- 


fic may be reckoned at 600,000 ducats. Proceed- 


ling as you have done to acquire this wealth, you 


will become masters of all the gold in Christen- 
1 


dom; but war, and «specially unjust war, will 
lead infallibly to ruin. Already you have spent 


| 900,000 ducats in the acquisition of Verona and 
| Padua; yet the expense of protecting these pla- 


ces absorbs all the revenue which they yield. You 
have many among you, men of probity and ex- 
perience; choose one of these to succeed me; 
but beware of Francesco Foseari. If he is doge, 


| you will soon have war, and war will bring pov- 
}erty and loss of honor.” 
| Foscari became doge; prophecies of the former 


Moncenigo died, and 


were neglected ; and it cannot wholly be affirmed 
that they were fulfilled. Yet Venice is de- 
scribed, by a writer thirty years later, as some- 
what impairs d in opulence ‘by her long wartare 
with the dukes of Milan. 

The latter had recovered a great part of their 
dominions as rapidly as they had lost them. 
Giovanni Maria, the elder brother, a monster of 


} 


|guilt among the Visconti, having been assassina- 


“9 


ted, Filippo Maria assumed the government of 


| Milan and Pavia, almost his only possessions. 


But though weak and unwarlike himself, he had 
the good fortune to employ Carmagnola, one of 
the greatest generals of that military age. Most 
ot the revolted cities were tired of their new 
masters, and their inclinations conspiring with 
Carmagnola’s eminent talents and activity, the 
house of Visconti reassumed its former ascen- 
dency from the Sessia tothe Adige. Its fortunes 


|might have been still more prosperous, if Filippo 


Maria had not rashly as well as ungratefully of- 
That great captain retired 


war which the Florentines and duke of Savoy had 
The Venitians had previously 


part of Istria, which had for many centuries de- 
pended on the temporal authority of a neighbor- 
ing prelate, t They en- 
tered into this new alliance. 
the republic had been more successful. Carmag- 


ie patriarch of Aquilejie. 


inola led on their armies, and in about two years, 


Venice acquired Brescia and Bergamo, and ex- 
tended her boundary to the river Adda, which 
she was destined never to pass. 


peculiarly maritime as Venice, through the help 


of mercenary troops. Butin employing them she 
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established. <A great revolution 


lin the system of military service, throuch most 
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ith centuries, whether the 

talian cities were engaged in their contest with 


No undertaking of 


Such conquests could only be made by a city so 


During 
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the emperors, or in less arduous and general hos- 





tilities among each other, they seem to havepour- 
ed out almost their whole population, as an armed 
and loosely organized n litia. A single city with 
its adjacent district, sometimes brought twenty 
or thirty thousand men into the field. Eve ry 
man, according to the trade he practised, or quar- 


ter of the city wherein he dwelt, knew his own 
banner, and the captain he was to obey. In bat- 
tle, the carroccio formed one common rallying 
point, the pivot of every movement. This was a 
chariot, or rather waggon 


pain d with vermil- 
} 


ion, and bearing the city standard elevated upon 


: 
it. That of Milan r quired four pair of oxen to 
drag it forward.* To defend this sacred emblem 
of his country, which Muratori compares to the 
ark of the covenant among the Jews, was the 
constant object, that giving a sort of concentra- 
tion and uniformity to the army 


supplied in some 
‘pp ait mM 





degree the want of more regular tactics. This 
militia was of course principally composed of in- 
fantry. At the famous battle ofthe Arbia.in 1260. 


the Guelf Florentines had thirty thousand foot 
and three thousand horse; and the usual propor- 
tion was five, six, or ten to one. Gentlemen, 
however, were always mounted; and the supe- 
riority of a heavy cavalry must have been prodi- 
giously great over an undisciplined and ill armed 
populace. In the thirteenth and following cen- 

rles, armies seem to have been considered as 
formidable, nearly in proportion to their number 
of men at arms, or lancers. 





A charge of cavalry 
Was irresistible; battles were continually won by 
inferior numbers, and vast slaughter was made 
among the fugitives. 

As the comparative inefficiency of foot soldiers 
became evident, a greater proportion of cavalry 
was employed, and armies, though better equip- 





ped and disciplined, were less numerous. This 
we find in the early part of the fourteenth centu- 
ry. The main point for a state at war was to ob- 
ti As few 
[talian cities could muster a large body of cavalry 
from their own population, the obv ious resource 
was to hire mercenary troops. This had been 
practised in some instan¢es much earlier. The 
city of Genoa took the count of Savoy into pay 
with two hundred horse in 1225. Florence re- 
tained five hundred French lances in 1282.4 
But it became much more general in the four- 
teenth century, chiefly after the expedition of 
the emperor Henry VII., in 1310. Many Ger- 
man soldiers of fortune, remaining in Italy upon 
this occasion, engaged in the service of Milan. 


Florence, or some ot! 


ain a sufficient force of men at arms. 


1er state. The subsequent 


expeditions of Louis of Bavaria in 1326, and of 


John king of Behemia, in 1331, brought a fresh 
accession of adventurers from the same country. 
Others again came from France, and some from 
Hungary. All preferred to continue in the rich- 
est country and finest climate of Europe, where 
their services were anxiously solicited, and abun- 
dantly repaid. An unfortunate prejudice in 
favor of strangers prevailed among the It 


that age. They ceded to them, one knows not 


ilians of 


*Parma and Cremona lost their carroecios to 


each other, and exchanged them some vears af- 
terwards with great exultation. In the four- 
teenth century lisuse. 
+A lance, in the technical language of those 

S shee ts 


ages, included the lighter cavalry att 


man at arms, as well as himself. in 


this custom had gone into « 


iched to th 
se 
i 


rance, the 


full complement of a lance (lance fournie) was 
: ais ; 

five or six horses; thus the 1,500 lances, who 
composed the original companies of ordonnance 
raised by Charles VII., amounted to nine thou- 


sand cavalry. But in Italy, the number was 
smaller. We read frequently of barbuti, which 
are defined, lanze de due cavalli. I 


the fourteenth century. Id. p. 466. 


Lances ot 
three horses were introduced about the middle of 
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why, certainly without having been vanquished, 
the palm of military skill and valor. The word 
Transalpine (Oltra montani) is frequently applied 
to hired cavalry by two Villani, as an epithet of 
excellence. 

The experience of every fresh campaign now 
told more and more against the ordinary militia. 
It has been usual for modern writers to lament 
the degeneracy of martial spirit among the Ital- 
ians. But the contest was too unequal between 
an absolutely invulnerable body of cuirassiers, 
and an infantry of peasants or citizens. The 
bravest men have little appetite for receiving 
wounds and death, without the hope of inflicting 
any in return. 
had proved equally unserviceable ; though as the 
life ofa French peasant was of much less account 
in the eyes of his government than that of an Ital- 
ian citizen, they were still led forward like sheep 


to the slaughter against the disciplined forces of| 


Edward III. The cavalry had about this time 
laid aside the hauberk, or coat of mail, their an- 
cient distinction from the unprotected populace ; 
which, though incapable of being cut through by 
the sabre, afforded no defence against the point- 
ed sword introduced in the thirteenth century, 
nor repelled the impulse of a lance, or the con- 
tusing blow of a battle-axe. Plate-armor was 
substituted in its place; and the man at arms, 
cased in entire steel, the several pieces firmly 
rivetted, and proof against every stroke, his char- 
ger protected on the face, chest, and shoulders, 
or, as it was called, barbed with plates of steel, 
fought with a security of success, against enemies 
inferior perhaps only in these adventitious sour- 
ces of courage to himself. 

Nor was the new system of conducting hos- 
tilities less inconvenient to the citizens than the 
tactics of a battle. Instead of rapid and preda- 
tory invasions, terminated instantly by a single 
action, and not extending more than a few days’ 
march from the soldier’s home; the more skilful 
combinations usual in the fourteenth century 


frequently protracted an indecisive contest for a| 


whole summer. As wealth and civilization made 
evident the advantages of agricultural and mer- 
cantile industry, this loss of productive labor 
could no longer be indured. Azzo Visconti, who 
died in 1339, dispensed with the personal service 
of his Milanese subjects. ‘* Another of his laws,”’ 
says Galvaneo Flamma, ‘was that the people 
should not go to war, but remain at home for 
their own business. For they had hitherto been 
kept with much danger and expense every year, 
and especially in time of harvest and vintage, 


when princes are wont to go to war, in besieging | 


cities, and incurred numberless losses, and chiefly 
on account of the long time they were so detain- 
ed.” This law of Azzo Visconti, taken separate- 
ly, might be ascribed to the usual policy of an 
absolute government. Lut we 
innovation not long afterwards at Florence. In 
the war carried on by that republic against Goi- 
vanni Visconti in 1351, the younger Villani in- 
forms us that “ the useless and mischievous per- 
sonal service of the inhabitants of the district was 
commuted intoa money payment.” This change 
indeed was necessarily accompanied by a vast 
increase of taxation. 
as well as principalities, levied very heavy con- 
tributions. 


yossesses. 


of Lombardy. Considered with reference to 


economy, almost any taxes must be a cheap come | 


mutation for personal service. But economy 
may be regarded too exclusively, and can never 
counterbalance that degradation of a national 
character, which proceeds from intrusting the 
public defence to foreigners. 


It could hardly be expected, that stipendary 


The parochial militia of France 


find a similar! 


The Italian states, republics | 


Mastino della Scala had a revenue of | 
700,000 florins, more, says John Viliani, than the | 
king of any European country, except France, | 
Yet this arose from only nine cities | 


ITALY DURING THE MIDDLE AG 


troops, chiefly composed of Germans, would con- 
duct themselves without insolence and contempt 
of the effeminacy which courted their services. 
Indifferent to the cause they supported, the 
highest pay and the richest plunder were their 
constant motives. As Italy was generally the 
theatre of war in some of her numerous states, a 
soldier of fortune, with his lance and charger for 
his inheritance, passed from one service to anoth- 
er without regret, and without discredit. But if 
peace happened to be pretty universal, he might 
be thrown out of his only occupation, and redu- 
ced to a very inferior condition, in a country of 
which he was nota native. It naturally occur- 
red to men of their feelings, that if money and 
honor could only be had while they retained 
their arms, it was their own fault if they ever 
relinquished them. Upon this principle they 
first acted in 1343, when the republic of Pisa 
disbanded a large body of German cavalry which 
had been employed in a war with Florence.* 
|A partizan, whom the Italians call the Duke 
Guarnieri, engaged these dissatisfied mercena- 
ries to remain united under his command. His 
plan was to levy contributions on all countries 
which he entered with his company, without 
aiming at any conquests. No Italian army, he 
well knew, could be raised to oppose him; and 
he trusted that other mercenaries would not be 
ready to fight against men who had devised a 
scheme so advantageous to the profession.— 
This was the first of the companies of adventure, 
which continued for many years to be the scourge 
and disgrace of Italy. Guarnieri, after some 
time, withdrew his troops, saturated with plun- 
der, into Germany; but he served in the inva- 
sion of Naples by Louis, king of Hungary, in 
| 1348, and, forming a new company, ravaged the 
ecclesiastical state. A still more formidable band 
of disciplined robbers appeared in 1353, under 
the command of Fra Moriale, and afterwards of 
Conrod Lando. This was denominated the great 
Company, and consisted ofseveral thousand reg- 
ular troops, besides a multitude of half-armed 
ruffians, whe assisted as spies, pioneers, and 
plunderers. The rich cities of Tuscany and Ro- 
magna paid large sums, that the great company, 
which was perpetually in motion, might not 
'march through their territory. Florence alone 
feos someon resolved not to offer this igno- 
minious tribute. Upon two occasions, once in 
1358, and still more conspicuously the next year 
| she refused either to give a passage to the compa- 
‘ny, or to redeem herself by money; and in each 
| instance the German robbers were compelled tore- 
tire. Atthistime, they consisted of five cuirassiers, 
and their whole body was not less than twenty 
thousand men ; a terrible proof of the evils which 
/an erroneous system had entailed upon Italy. 
Nor were they repulsed on this occasion by the 
actual exertions of Florence. The courage of 
that republic was in her councils, not in her arms ; 
the resistance made to Lando’s demand was a 
burst of national feeling, and rather against the 
advice of the leading Florentines; but the army 
employed was entirely composed of mercenary 
| troops, and probably for the greater part of for- 
elgners,. 

_ None of the foreign partizans, who entered 
\4nto the service of Italian states, acquired such 











*The dangerous aspect which these German 
mercenaries might assume, had appeared four 
years before, when Lodrisio, one of the Visconti, 
having quarreled with the lord of Milan, led a 
large body of troops who had just been disbanded 





jagainst the city. After some desperate battles, 
|the mercenaries were defeated, and Lodrisio ta- 
‘ken. In this instance, however, they acted for 
‘another; Guarnieri was the first who taught 
them to preserve the impartiality of general rob- 
| bers. 


ES. 


renown in that career, as an Englishman, whom 
contemporary writers cal] Aucud or Agutus, but to 
whom we may restore his national appellation of 
Sir John Hawkwood. This very eminent man 
had served in the war of Edward III., and ob- 
tained his knighthood from that sovereign, 
though originally, if we may trust common fame, 
bred to the trade of a taylor. After the peace of 
Bretigni, France was ravaged by the disbanded 
troops, whose devastations Edward was accused, 
perhaps unjustly,of secretly instigating. A large 
body of these, under the name of the White Com- 
any, passed into the service of the Marquis of 
ontferrat. They were some time afterwards 
employed by the Pisans against Florence; and 
during this latter war, Hawk wood appears as their 
commander. For thirty years he was continually 
engaged in theservice of the Visconti, of the pope, 
or of the Florentines, to whom he devoted himself 
for the latter part of his life, with more fidelity and 
steadiness than he had shewn in his first cam- 
paigns. The republic testified her gratitude by a 
cee funeral, and by a monument which, I be- 
ieve, is still extant. 

The name of Sir John Hawkwood is worthy to 
be remembered, as that of the first distinguished 
commander who had appeared in Europe, since 
the destruction of the Roman empire. It would 
be absurd to suppose that any of the constituent 
elements of military genius which nature fur- 
nishes to energetic characters were wanting to 
the leaders of a barbarian or feudal army; un- 
troubled perspicacity in confusion, firm decision 
repaid execution, providence against attack, fer- 
tility of resource and stratagem. These are in 
quality as much required from the chief of an 
Indian tribe, as from the accomplished comman- 
der. But we do not find them in any instance 
so consummated by habitual skill, as to chal- 
lenge the name of generalship. No one at least 
occurs to me, previously to the middle of the 
fourteenth century, to whom history has une- 
quivocally assigned that character. It is very 
rarely that we find even the order of battle spe- 
cially noticed. The monks, indeed, our only 
chroniclers, are poor judges of martial excellence 
yet, as war is the main topic of all annals, we 
could hardly remain ignorant of any distinguish- 
ed skill in its operations. This neglect of military 
science certainly did not proceed from any pre- 
dilection for the arts of peace. It arose out of 
the general manners of society, and out of the 
nature and composition of armies in the middle 
ages. The insubordinate spirit of feudal tenants, 
and the emulous equality of chivalry, were alike 
hostile to that gradation of rank, that punctual 
observance of irksome duties, that prompt obedi- 
ence toa supreme command, through which a 
single soul is infused into the active mass, and 
the rays of individual merit converge to the head 
of the general. 

In the fourteenth century we begin to perceive 
something of a more scientific character in mil- 
itary proceedings, and historians for the first time 
discover that success does not entirely depend 
upon intrepidity and physical prowess. The 
victory of Muhldorf, over the Austrian princes, 
in 1322, that decided a civil war in the empire, 
is ascribed to the ability of the Bavarian com- 
mander. Many distinguished officers were form- 
ed in the school of Edward III. Yet their ex- 
cellencies were perhaps rather those of active 
partizans than of experienced generals. Their 
successes are still due rather to daring enthusi- 
asm, than to wary and calculating combination. 
Like inexpert chess-players, they surprise us by 
happy saliies against rule, or display their talents 
in rescuing themselves from the consequences ot 
their own mistakes. Thus the admirable ar- 
rangements of the Black Prince at Poitiers hardly 
redeem the temerity which placed him in a situ- 
ation where the egregrious folly of his adversary 
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